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Charles S. Ascher is liaison to the United Nations 
for the International Federation of Housing and 
Town Planning and other international associa- 
tions as well as heading the Department of Govern- 
ment, Brooklyn College. He has held executive 
positions in the New York City Housing Corpora- 
tion, the National Association of Housing Officials, 
the National Housing Agency, and UNESCO. 


Jesse Burkhead, professor of economics, Syracuse 
University, and author of Government Budgeting, 
has been a fiscal analyst for the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Nathan D. Grundstein, visiting professor, Pittsburgh 
University’s new School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, on leave from Wayne State Univer- 
sity where he has taught since 1947. Earlier he 
served in the Office of Production Management 
and War Production Board where he was principal 
policy analyst in the Labor Division. 


Edward H. Hobbs is professor of political science 
and acting chairman, Department of Research in 
Business and Public Administration, University of 
Mississippi, and author of Behind the President 


(1954). 


Sidney Mailick was named director of New York 
University's Government Executive Program last 
summer after two years as director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Center for Programs in Govern- 
ment and Administration. Earlier, he was research 
examiner and director of the performance evalua- 
tion program, Chicago Civil Service Commission. 


Lewis C. Mainzer studied political influences on 
Department of Agriculture scientific research for 
his Ph.D. dissertation (1956). He is assistant profes- 
sor of government, University of Massachusetts 
and is currently investigating the impact of the 
federal government on science since World War II. 


William T. McDonald, director of The Brookings 
Institution Executive Conference Program, has 
been executive vice chairman, Inter-Agency Advi- 
sory Group, U. S. Civil Service Commission, and di- 
rector of departmental civilian personnel, Navy 
Department. He is a past president of the Society 
for Personnel Administration. 


Robert J. Mowitz is associate professor of political 
science, Wayne State University, where he has 





taught since 1948. He is co-author of Medical Pub. 
lic Relations (1952) and States and Subversion 
(1952)- 


Charles A. Nelson founded Nelson Associates, a 
management consultant firm, this year after being 
an associate with Cresap, McCormick, and Paget 
since 1956 and executive director, American Foun. 
dation for Political Education, from 1947 to 1956, 
During part of that span, he also headed the Uni- 
versity of Chicago world politics program and the 
University College liberal arts program. 


William Pincus, public affairs program associate, 
The Ford Foundation, was associate staff director 
of the Second Hoover Commission’s Task Force on 
Personnel and Civil Service. He also has been as. 
sociate general counsel of the House Committee on 
Government Operations; assistant director, Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the Interior, 
assistant to a member of the First Hoover Com- 
mission; and member of the Budget Bureau’s Gov. 
ernment Organization staff. 


Harry W. Reynolds, assistant professor of public 
administration, University of Southern California, 
administers USC’s programs of middle-manage. 
ment training for the Defense Department and 
city and regional planning. He has been assistant 
director of management, Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. 


Carl F. Stover, associate director of The Brookings 
Institution Executive Conference Program, has 
been fiscal management officer, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. He is president of ASPA’s Washing- 
ton, D. C. chapter and a former council member of 
the Society. 


Robert C. Wood teaches in the political science sec- 
tion of the Department of Economics and Social 
Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
also has taught at Harvard University and has 
been a consultant to the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget since 1953. 


Coleman Woodbury, professor of political science 
and director of urban research, University of Wis 
consin, was joint author of The Future of Cities 
and Urban Redevelopment (1953), co-author of 
Rethinking Urban Redevelopment (1949), and edi- 
tor of Urban Redevelopment: Problems and Prac 
tices (1953). He has been assistant administrator 
(Program), National Housing Agency. 
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Educating Executives: 


Social Science, Self-Study, or Socrates? 


> The spurt of educational programs for executives 
noted by Marshall Dimock in the Spring Review be- 
speaks not only the growing emphasis on in-service 
training and adult education of all types but also the 
relatively recent spread in the recognition that man- 
agement is far different from expertness in a specialty 
and much more than a common-sense art. Attention 
to executive development has been associated with a 
rethinking of the role and skills of the successful 
executive and with growing emphasis on leadership 
as the proper stance for the administrator within 


the organization and his appropriate role in public 
policy development and community affairs. 

Here are described and analyzed five somewhat differ- 
ent educational programs for executives and potential 
executives, along with a survey of the reactions of par- 
ticipants to one of them. The programs differ in 
content—though the reader may well consider whether 
the difference is substantial. They differ too in im- 
portant details relating to the learning process, eg., 
length of the course, whether it takes the participant 
completely away from his desk, whether persons of 
differing or similar background are brought together. 


One University’s Role in Executive Development 


By SIDNEY MAILICK 
New York University 


N recent years, following the footsteps of in- 

dustry, government has become much oc- 
cupied with executive development. A federal 
official recently referred to it as “the current 
fad” —with the implication that it is destined 
to lose momentum. At any rate, it is currently 
of great interest. Public administration and 
personnel groups feature panels on executive 
development, and universities have become 
increasingly aware that there is a role for 
them in the great awakening. 

With such a swift spread of interest in the 
subject, it is not surprising that not all are 
using words about executive development in 
the same way. Some, using the term executive 
development, refer only to preparation of 
administrators at lower echelons for higher re- 
sponsibilities, while others include programs 
designed to aid executives in realizing their 
potentialities more fully in their present posi- 
tions. Some think only of formal training 
courses as executive development while others 
encompass the total process by which the ex- 
ecutive aids himself and is aided by the organ- 
ization to better perform in present and pos- 


sible future positions, including a host of 
on-the-job as well as off-the-job activities and 
both appraisal and development techniques. 

There is wide agreement, however, that 
there may be several partners to the coopera- 
tive process of improving executive perform- 
ance—the agency, the government unit or 
regional cluster of agencies, the professional 
society, the university, and the management 
consultant firm. The difficulty usually comes 
with the attempt to define the role of each. 
Let us describe one university program—that 
of the University of Chicago—to see a possi- 
ble relationship of a university program to 
the over-all effort. 

Early in 1954, the Chicago Federal Person- 
nel Council investigated the establishment of 
an executive development program for fed- 
eral officials in the Chicago region. The 
Council’s Management Development Subcom- 
mittee contacted several universities in the 
Chicago area and, after correspondence, dis- 
cussion, and negotiation the proposal of the 
University of Chicago was approved, with the 
program to be administered by University 
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College—the branch responsible for adult ed- 
ucation programs generally. 

Of great aid in the planning by the sub- 
committee and the university were the results 
of a questionnaire of the Federal Personnel 
Council soliciting the attitudes of federal em- 
ployees on the proposed program. A special 
seminar for agency heads began the program. 
In it, the content of the other seminars, the 
responsibilities of agency heads in executive 
development, and the methods of instituting 
more effective training programs in the agen- 
cies themselves were analyzed. 

Six seminars were designed for other ex- 
ecutives, concerned with aspects of human re- 
lations which permeate levels of every agency, 
questions of structure by which each agency 
is organized, and the problems of agency ex- 
ternal relations. Additional seminars were 
concerned with instruments, such as control- 
ling the work program and improving com- 
munications, whereby the operations might 
be made more effective. A final seminar was 
devoted to executive use of budgeting proce- 
dures, with special reference to the then new 
functional budget. 

In its first experimental year, 1954-55, 150 
to 200 executives participated. More than half 
of the eligible civil servants (grade 12 and 
up) applied for admission. About half were 
approved by a screening committee estab- 
lished by the Council’s Management Develop- 
ment Subcommittee. 

The second year of the program repre- 
sented basically a continuation of the general 
experimental effort of the first year. The uni- 
versity, in essence, was testing out various 
content areas and methods which would prove 
to be of greatest utility for this particular 
audience. Professors with such diverse back- 
grounds as humanities and the social sciences 
led seminars, and there was no uniformity 
in the conduct of the various seminars. Often 
such subjects as human relations and com- 
munications, taught in separate sections of 
the same seminar, were presented as rather 
different phenomena. 


New Focus: Decision-Making 


\ the conclusion of the second year, the 
subcommittee and the university began 


an extended series of discussions evaluating 
the first two experimental years. A revised 
curriculum followed. The various seminars 
were grouped into two basic categories—the 
first dealing with various conceptions of ad- 
ministration both as a field of study and as an 
activity, the second dealing with various skills 
of administration, centering around decision- 
making as the heart of the process. 

The program was based on the position 
that the executive in industry, government, 
education or other institutions, is the man 
who has to make decisions, communicate 
these decisions to various centers in the or- 
ganization, and motivate individuals both to 
execute the decisions and to make decisions 
themselves—all done within the context of 
an organization. 

Both the processes of decision-making in 
organization and the different types of deci- 
sion situations which confront the executive 
were investigated. Various seminars analyzed 
the nature of rational decision-making in or- 
ganization and the elements of non-rational- 
ity which condition the process. Since in every 
decision situation there are both factual and 
value elements, one seminar dealt with the 
use of science to validate factual elements in 
decision-making, and a second explored the 
various ethical positions in the validation of 
the value element in decision-making. 

The process whereby the executive selects 
the one alternative from the various alterna- 
tives does not end the decision situation. 
Additional seminars dealt with the communi- 
cation of administrative decisions and with 
the motivating of individuals in decision ex- 
ecution. Seminars on organizational theory 
attempted to analyze the system of equilib- 
rium which is established by the participating 
contributors. 

The program did not limit itself to the 
“how” of decision-making but also focused 
on the “what” and “why” of decision-making 
in the federal government context. Thus one 
seminar attempted to define administration 
and relate it to the political, economic, and 
social superstructure in which it operates. 
Another dealt with the history, traditions, 
and general philosophy of America’s admin- 
istrative pattern. Still another seminar exam- 
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jned the history and organization of the ad- 
ministrative systems of England, France, and 
Germany. 

The response to the revised curriculum by 
the Federal Personnel Council and its -vub- 
committee was generally enthusiastic. Wr-tten 
evaluations by participants and an increase in 
registration which followed—despite sharply 
increased tuition—supported that sentiment. 

From the vantage point of the university, 
the evening program posed several important 
pedagogical problems, even though it was 
enthusiastically received. Seminars were con- 
ducted from 6 to 8:30 P.M. one evening 
per week for eleven weeks. The executive 
often would come to the seminar tired after 
a full day’s work, bringing with him the 
concerns of the agency and of his daily work 
situation. Most of the executives were not 
able to do much outside studying beyond the 
bare minimum of required readings, and travel 
prevented many participants from attending 
all sessions. 


Summer Residential Courses 


o remedy some of these defects and also 

to make available the resources of the 
university to non-Chicago federal executives, 
summer institutes were conducted in 1957 
and 1958. Lasting either two weeks or one 
month, the courses provided concentrated 
study on the main campus, with participants 
residing together. The same approach to the 
administrative process which characterized the 
evening program provided the frame of ref- 
erence for these intensive programs. The 
one-month program went beyond analysis of 
organization theory, decision-making theory, 
communications, and human relations to in- 
clude such topics as science and administra- 
tion and ethics and administrative behavior. 

Teaching techniques were varied in these 
summer programs: seminars, lectures, and 
special workshops were used. In the work- 
shops, a hypothetical “agency” was created 
within which each individual was assigned 
a special role. The “agency” underwent a 
charted change; a number of decisions were 
made and events took place much the same 
as in an actual organization. Norman H. 
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Martin, who supervised this activity, has de- 
scribed its purpose: 


To offer the participants an opportunity to put 
into practice some of the theories and principles 
they have learned in the executive development 
program. In normal work environment, a climate 
may exist which makes the executive hesitant to 
change his own behavior or to practice new meth- 
ods and techniques of administration or super- 
vision. In the workshop, he can assume a “role” 
which permits him to experiment. 


The seminar leaders, lecturers, and work- 
shop supervisors consisted of a group of dis- 
tinguished specialists in the field of public 
administration and various areas of the social 
sciences. These persons were drawn from many 
university faculties throughout the country as 
well as from government service. 

In addition to the evening seminars and 
the summer programs for federal executives, 
there is also an evening middle-management 
program! and an evening executive program 
for municipal, county, and state governmen- 
tal units and nonprofit organizations in the 
Chicago area. 


An Evaluation 


HAT may we say regarding the results of 
W ihe programs established by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago? Harold Guetzkow of North- 
western University, as research consultant, 
leads a project to evaluate the effects of the 
program on the participating executives, par- 
ticularly on their decision-making capabilities. 
Empirical investigations of this kind are to 
be welcomed. 

However, a general training program of the 
kind established by the University of Chicago 
should not be evaluated solely by itself. Rather 
it must be assessed, in part at least, in terms 


* The curriculum consists of the following seminars: 
A Modern View of Management Theory and Principles; 
Communication and Management; The Applications of 
Psychology in Management; Personnel Administration: 
The Building of Good Employee Relations; Work Man- 
agement: The Efficient Use of Men and Materials; De- 
veloping Employees through Coaching and Counseling; 
Effective Speaking; Conference Leadership; Reading 
Improvement Laboratory; Effective Writing: The 
Letter, the Survey, and the Report; Workshop in 
Creative Thinking. 
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of how effectively it is used by each agency. 
We come back to the familiar dictum that 
training is the responsibility of each line 
agency. A central personnel agency may guide 
and furnish aid. A university or management 
consultant firm may provide supplementary 
generalized training. But the basic job of 
training must be done by each agency, in 
terms of the agency needs and conditions and 
the individual needs of each executive. Gen- 
eralized executive training must be part and 
parcel of an over-all “agency-individual” ex- 
ecutive development plan. 

It is heartening to note that certain federal 
agencies are carefully using the University of 
Chicago’s Executive Training Program to 
supplement training and development efforts 
within their agencies. However pleasant it 
might be for the agency head, the primary 
responsibility for executive training and de- 
velopment should not be given to a university. 
On the other hand, a university has a signifi- 
cant role as a partner. 

University programs may do many things, 
and exactly what is done should depend upon 
a full analysis of the changing needs of the 
members of the organization and the organ- 
ization itself. They may deal with the skills 
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of administration, those that are personal or 
those that are a function of a given position 
or agency. Or university programs can at- 
tempt to sharpen the executive’s understand- 
ing of the administrative process and the 
nature of organizational behavior. Alterna- 
tively, they might focus on the political, eco- 
nomic, and social policy issues which confront 
the government administrator. Recent years 
have seen the development of programs which 
attempt to humanize or liberalize the think. 
ing of the executive through the process of 
analyzing the great ideas of our tradition and 
culture. 

At times, persons express the fear that an 
executive development program may be part 
of a conspiracy to de-individualize the execu- 
tive, to make him a conformist, an “organ- 
ization man,” and to rob him of his individu- 
ality. There may be programs which do these 
things. It would seem, though, that the very 
purpose of a university executive program is 
the opposite—to challenge preconceived pat- 
terns of thought, to encourage doubt and 
questioning of long-held principles and prac- 
tices. In fact, this was the approach to 
executive development through which the 
University of Chicago fashioned its program. 


Liberal Education for Public Service? 
By CHARLES A, NELSON 


Nelson Associates, Management Consultants 


NUMBER Of leading corporation executives 
have come to the conclusion that a broad 
liberal education—as distinct from vocational 
training—is a most desirable part of prepara- 
tion for business leadership and that such an 
education becomes more urgently necessary as 
business becomes more complex. 

This belief is shared not only by those who, 
like Clarence B. Randall,’ formerly Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Steel Company, them- 
selves have had the benefit of a classical edu- 
cation in their college years, but also by other 
leaders with a background of technical train- 


ing. 
1 The Randall Lectures (Fund for Adult Education, 
1956). 


Thus Gilbert W. Chapman, President of 
The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has stated: 


My undergraduate days were spent in a school 
of engineering. After four years of this highly spe- 
cialized training, I immediately began my business 
career in an American corporation. Since that 
time, it has become increasingly apparent to me 
that the problems of an executive become less spe- 
cialized and more general or basic as the man ad- 
vances toward the top. The specialist cannot func 
tion effectively at the top level of management if 
all he brings to it is his specialty. At that level, the 
daily problems call for broad general knowledge, 
openmindedness, an understanding of human na- 
ture, an insight into human frailties, a fairness of 
mind, a clarity of thought, all these beyond the 
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ordinary knowledge of a complex business prob- 
lem. . . . The specialist is not excluded from a 
career in top management; it would be a little 
ridiculous for an engineer to suggest that. My con- 
tention is that the specialty alone, which thrives so 
well in the laboratory or research center, is in it- 
self not sufficient qualification for top executive 
responsibility. Let the specialist extend his knowl- 
edge into the broader fields of general learning; 
then he, too, can move ahead—perhaps even more 
rapidly than others. . .. What the world needs, 
and what American business needs, is a steady 
stream of creative men with a broad knowledge 
and a capacity for independent thinking. We need 
men who pursue ideas, who will seek to solve prob- 
lems, although they may have nothing to do with 
the immediate business problems before them— 
men whose thought processes do not end with the 
business day, who, through their education, have 
learned that one of the greatest joys in life is to be 
able to think for one’s self.? 


Many industrial leaders have expressed sim- 
ilar views,® reflecting a conviction that execu- 
tives now face problems, either arising for the 
first time or increasingly acute, that call for an 
understanding based on more than technical 
competence and general experience. To meet 
the need, Chapman specifies that executives 
should have (1) an understanding of “the re- 
sponsibility of American industry and the in- 
fluences which radiate from it. This kind of 
leadership requires a sympathetic knowledge 
of the people of other countries as well as our 
own, familiarity with the history of all peo- 
ples, their modes and customs”; (2) a prepara- 
tion through practice in logical analysis for 
the complexities they will encounter in the ex- 
panding American economy; (3) the ability to 
read, write, and speak—to communicate deci- 
sions and the meaning of decisions; (4) an 
understanding of human nature. (These re- 
quirements, of course, are as applicable to 
public administration as to business.) 

These statements illustrate the concerns 
that led to the establishment of programs of 
liberal education for business executives. 
What sort of programs have been developed 
to meet this need? 


*Specific Needs for Leadership in Management 
(Humanities Center for Liberal Education in an In- 
dustrial Society, University of Massachusetts, 1957). 

*A number of these statements have been collected 
in Robert A. Goldwin (ed.), Toward the Liberally Edu- 
cated Executive (Fund for Adult Education, 1957). 


Programs in Progress 


y goo first and still the most intensive of these 
programs is the Institute of Humanistic 
Studies for Executives at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. This _Insti- 
tute was established in 1953 for middle man- 
agement executives of the Bell Telephone sys- 
tem.* Since then, programs have taken hold at 
Wabash College in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
Southwestern College at Memphis, Tennessee, 
Pomona College in Claremont, California and 
elsewhere. The Executive's Program at Aspen, 
Colorado is the outstanding example of such 
a program offered outside university sponsor- 
ship. 

The University of Pennsylvania program is 
built around such units as Practical Logic, 
Economic History and Thought, History and 
Aesthetics of Music, Art, Comparative Litera- 
ture, Social Science, Philosophy of Ethics, His- 
tory and Meaning of Science, International 
Relations, City Planning, and American Civil- 
ization. Distinguished writers, teachers, mu- 
sicians—leaders in all aspects of the life of the 
mind—are invited to meet with the students. 
The program requires ten months of full-time 
work in residence; the Bell companies grant 
leave with full salary to the participating ex- 
ecutives. 

The objectives of the program have been 
stated as follows: 


1. To enable a potential future executive to un- 
derstand and interpret the social, political, and 
economic changes—both national and world wide 
—which will influence the problems of corporate 
management to an increasingly greater degree in 
the future. This might be defined as developing a 
breadth of outlook, looking toward future “states- 
manship” in the business. 

2. To indicate the importance, impact, and use 
of history, science, philosophy, and the arts in the 
world today, particularly as they influence large 
groups of people, such as employees, customers, 
and stockholders. 

3. To motivate the participants in the program 
to accept the concept of intellectual activity as a 
never ending process to be continued throughout 
life. 


*For a description of the first class and its experi- 
ence, see E. Digby Baltzell, “Bell Telephone’s Experi- 
ment in Education,” 210 Harper’s Magazine 73-77 
(March, 1955). 
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4. To balance with a humanistic background 
the almost complete attention generally given by 
younger men in the business to acquiring technical 
knowledge and competence as a result of working 
in an atmosphere of intense competition with 
other individuals. 

5. To offset a tendency to overconformity, which 
is bound to occur in a business which is highly spe- 
cialized and which promotes almost entirely from 
within the organization.5 


The Southwestern College program, called 
the Institute for Executive Leadership, does 
not require the participant to leave his job. 
The group meets one morning a week for 
three hours throughout the school year; sev- 
eral residential weekends are scheduled 
throughout the year. The employer, besides 
releasing the executive one morning a week, 
typically pays the tuition ($300.00). The par- 
ticipant receives regular reading assignments; 
the basic method of instruction is discussion 
based on common reading. The curriculum 
includes units covering The Liberating Art 
(discussion), Man and the Arts, and American 
Civilization. 

There is a wide range of position, age, and 
type of business represented in the Southwest- 
ern College program. In the current class of 
thirty men, there are several company presi- 
dents as well as middle- and upper-manage- 
ment executives. There are a few men from 
branch offices of national corporations; most 
of them are from local concerns, some of 
which are family managed. All are from the 
Memphis area; only one, a university admin- 
istrator, is not a businessman. 

The Pomona College Business Executive 
Program follows still a third pattern.® Ex- 
ecutives are brought together for a two week 
concentrated residential program during the 
summer. The curriculum includes lectures, 
reading sessions, conferences, and discussions 
on a wide range of subjects in the humanities, 
the sciences, and the social sciences. 


SJohn Markle, II, vice president—personnel, Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, quoted in Peter 
E. Siegle, New Directions in Liberal Education for 
Executives (The Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, Chicago, 1958) p. 10-11. 

*For a description of each of these programs and 
several others with the same general objectives, see 
New Directions in Liberal Education for Executives. 


Why Liberal Arts for Management? 


Ww r is the supposed relevance of the lib- 
eral arts to business management or to 
public administration? And first, what do we 
mean by liberal education? 

Those studies are liberal which help to per- 
fect a man as a man. This provides a clear dis- 
tinction between liberal and vocational educa- 
tion, since vocational studies tend to perfect 
men not as men but as carpenters or doctors 
or engineers or business managers or govern- 
ment officials. Vocational subjects can be more 
or less liberal depending upon the way they 
are taught and the nature of the vocation, 
since some vocations are more consistent with 
the full development of man’s potentialities 
than others. 

Advocates of the liberal arts often insist that 
they are not useful or practical. They want to 
emphasize that the liberal arts are debased 
when they are used merely to help a man earn 
a living. But what they mean to say is that the 
liberal arts are in reality the most useful of all 
arts because they help to fulfill the highest of 
all human purposes—the perfection of the 
man himself. 

Thus, the liberal arts do not stand or fall 
according to whether or not they make better 
business managers or better public adminis 
trators. But the performance of an executive 
is affected by his education, and I think it is 
possible for the liberal arts to transform the 
practices of the administrator. 

This transformation can happen particu- 
larly when the manager or administrator sees 
his job as that of a teacher. We think of teach- 
ing as one profession and of administration as 
another. I suggest that an executive must be- 
come a good teacher if he is to be fully effec- 
tive. Teaching is an art that requires both 
knowledge of the subject taught and knowl- 
edge about the student and the learning proc- 
ess. Thus the civil servant with supervisory re- 
sponsibilities in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should combine a knowledge of 
transportation and legislation regulating the 
railroads with a knowledge of the charactetis- 
tics and needs of a subordinate whom he is 
trying to develop. The success of the super- 
visor in his job depends on the extent to 
which he is able to combine these various 
kinds of arts and knowledge. As we know, 
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however, it is possible to have a completely 
knowledgeable man who is a poor teacher, be- 
cause, while he may have knowledge of the 
subject and even a theoretical knowledge of 
men and how they learn, he may not have de- 
veloped the art of summoning his knowledge 
with clarity and transmitting it successfully to 
others. 

What can the liberal arts contribute to the 
executive’s understanding of his function as a 
teacher? They can help the executive to un- 
derstand the nature and aims of men (includ- 
ing of course, his superiors and subordinates) 
and of the conditions under which men are 
able to achieve what they seek. The liberal 
arts can enable the executive to see more 
clearly the occasions on which the objectives 
and activities of the organization are likely 
to conflict with the aims and purposes of the 
men who must carry out these objectives and 
activities. The administrator, of course, 
teaches through his actions and decisions at 
least as much as he does by his instructions. 
And a liberal education can help him to fore- 
see the consequences of his decisions and ac- 
tions, not by giving him the power of fore- 
knowledge but by developing his capacity for 
sustained thought about the logical relations 
of events to one another and by providing him 
with insights into the motivations and aims 
of men.? 

What can the liberal arts contribute to the 
exercise of the other executive roles? Briefly 
some of the most basic contributions include: 
(1) the development of the capacity of choos- 
ing wisely among alternatives; (2) the habit of 
considering objectives as well as means of im- 
plementation; (3) a perspective of time and 
history, and (4) the habit of reason. 

The capacity for choosing wisely depends 
upon the ability to weigh alternatives, the 
ability to speculate about the possible conse- 
quences of actions, and the moral qualities 
necessary to elect the best course whatever the 
obstacles or uncertainties. Only the most skill- 
ful and devoted study of the liberal arts 
achieves this, but any careful study of the lib- 
eral arts contributes to it. 


*For a fuller development of the argument in this 
section see my article “The Liberal Arts in Manage- 
ment,” 36 Harvard Business Review gi (May-June, 
1958). 


The habit of considering objectives as well 
as means of implementation is the natural out- 
growth of work and discipline in philosophy, 
political thought, literature, and the sciences. 
The liberal arts add another dimension to 
what we ordinarily think of as “the practical 
man.” The practical man, we say, is one who 
can get things done. The added dimension 
comes with the questioning: What things are 
worth doing? For what purpose? In what 
order? 

A perspective of time and history, one of the 
best safeguards against rash and ill considered 
public action, hardly can be acquired except 
by reading and reflection. This perspective 
seems to permeate the behavior of decisive 
leaders as different as Churchill and Truman. 
Anyone doubting the values of this kind of 
knowledge should perhaps reread the story of 
the Melian Conference in Thucydides’ ac- 
count of the Peloponnesian War; and surely 
the Federalist Papers, Tocqueville, and Bryce 
provide some of the surest insights we have 
into the roots of our national behavior. 

The habit of reason, of exploring the con- 
nections between ideas, of constructing the 
logical links in an argument, is in good part 
a development from the kind of education 
which poses the questions of why, what for, 
how, and in what way. Liberal education as I 
see it is consistently concerned to discover the 
general from the particular, the causes as well 
as the effects, the purposes as well as the meth- 
ods. In these ways such an education develops 
the habit of reason, a valuable habit particu- 
larly in the leader in public life. 


Evaluating Liberal Arts for Management 


pre is an inclination on the part of some 
observers to suppose that the value or ef- 
fectiveness of the liberal arts can be deter- 
mined solely by the extent to which they im- 
prove a man’s performance on the job. This, 
I think, is clearly not so. The liberal arts, as 
we have said, are the “education of the man as 
a man.” Their study is designed not to im- 
prove effectiveness in a particular calling, but 
to develop and complete the individual as 
such; thus the supposition that the effective- 
ness of a liberal education can be measured 
by job performance assumes too much. It as- 
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sumes that the requirements for performance 
in a particular job are completely consistent 
and practically identical with the best be- 
havior of the complete man. Under ideal con- 
ditions this may be so, but the conditions are 
never quite ideal. How many executive posi- 
tions are there which support this assump- 
tion? Who is prepared to say to what extent 
the liberal arts fit or unfit a man for organiza- 
tional success according to that organization’s 
definitions of successful performance? 

If these reservations are appropriate, then 
we can see that any attempt to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of the liberal arts as preparation 
for job performance involves a basic difficulty. 
This need not prevent us from making the 
judgment. We must not forget, however, that 
the judgment that is made may say more 
about the adequacy of the job and the society 
than it does about the education of the job 
holder. 

With these reservations in mind we can 
then ask the question: What evidence do we 
have that the existing liberal arts programs 
have improved executive performance? These 
are all new programs, the oldest being only 
five years in existence. Only limited data are 
available to measure the results. We can be 
sure that if any of these programs have had 
effects of a truly fundamental sort, they will 
be visible in executive performance only 
many years hence; that effect, whatever it 
turns out to be, will be the most significant 
result of the experience. So that in a very real 
sense it is impossible to know how effective 
these programs have been and in what ways 
these effects have been achieved. This is 
borne out if we take as objectives either Gil- 
bert Chapman’s statements quoted earlier, or 
those John Markle, II listed as the aims of 
Bell’s Pennsylvania program; in either case 
much of what is sought can only be discerned 
by observation of future executive perform- 
ance. 

There are, of course, the personal judg- 
ments of the men who have participated in 
the programs, the opinions of their job su- 
periors, and the observations of the instructors 
in the programs. According to these persons, 
the programs on the whole have had marked 
and good effects on many executives. This 
generalization should be tempered with the 
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note that those superiors who were originally 
skeptical about the program tend to be less 
impressed with the effects on their subordi- 
nates than do the bosses who were convinced 
of the value of the program from the start.8 

In the case of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania program, a number of evaluative de- 
vices have been used and it may be possible to 
obtain very significant information in the fu- 
ture. 

In the case of the Southwestern College pro- 
gram, where I have met most of the partici- 
pants over the past three years and talked 
with many of them, with some of their bosses, 
and with the instructors, there is a widespread 
conviction that the program has a constructive 
effect upon executive performance. There 
have been, for example, many promotions 
awarded to participants during and after com- 
pletion of the program. In some cases the em- 
ployer attributes the promotion directly to ca- 
pacities developed through the program 
(broader scope, sounder judgment, improved 
ability to deal with fellow employees). In 
other cases, of course, promotions were on the 
way and had nothing to do with the program; 
and, as might be expected, in some cases men 
who were slated for promotion were placed in 
the program with the hope that it would pro- 
vide additional “polish.” 

One of the fears that attended the opening 
of these programs has not materialized. Some 
university people and some industry observers 
as well thought that these programs might af- 
fect the participants in such a way that they 
would leave business for other occupations. 
The fact is that, while one man in Memphis 
left his job for a year of graduate work and is 
now back with his company, every executive 
in the Southwestern College program is still in 
the same line of work (a few have changed 
companies) and every graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania program has remained 
with the Bell System.® 

In brief, at the present juncture, the frag- 
ments of evidence seem to support the value 


*One might cheer the skeptics by admitting that 
most of those evaluating the program favorably had a 
stake in it, either the investment of their time or the 
vindication of their ideas. 

* Thus, of about 175 graduates of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Southwestern College programs, none 
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of these programs, but no data of an incontro- 
vertible character is available to convince the 
confirmed skeptic. The liberal arts colleges 
themselves rest in part upon an act of faith in 
the efficacy of education; perhaps we should 
be suspicious if anyone claims to offer “proof” 
that these new executive programs are a suc- 
cess or a failure. 

Furthermore we should be cautious in as- 
sessing the effects of any educational program 
undertaken by an adult. Except for an experi- 
ence as intensive as the University of Penn- 
sylvania program, we are dealing with only a 
slight fraction of a man’s life over a short 
space of time. His previous education, his na- 
tive capacities, his family concerns, his moti- 
vation, are all going to affect the outcome. 
And as for his job performance, it probably 
will be more affected by the conditions of 
work, the tasks assigned, and the kind of su- 
pervision he receives than by even the most 
effectively organized program of studies. Such 
reservations do not deny the value of educa- 
tion; they simply define its limits. 


Liberal Education and Public Service 


tu that I have said about liberal arts for ex- 
Roun applies as much—perhaps more— 
to public executives. And liberal education 
for the public service cannot achieve full ef- 
fectiveness if limited to career executives. The 
conditions of work and the policy limits 
within which the civil servant must operate 
are set typically by other public servants out- 
side his ranks, i.e., political leaders; thus, he is 
concerned necessarily with the nature of pub- 
lic leadership at these other levels. Surely the 
civil servant would be pleased at the prospect 
that his political superior recently might have 
studied literature, political theory, American 
history, and constitutional law! 

Policy leadership in this country is widely 
dispersed, including as it does both full-time 
legislative and executive personnel (elected 
and appointed) and civic leaders whose role in 
the chamber of commerce or the library 
board, the advisory committee on state taxes 
or the Hoover Commission gives their deci- 





have left industry. However, I have reports of several 
executives who have left industry purportedly as a 
result of participation in similar programs not de- 
scribed here. 


sions an impact on the public welfare. Al- 
though these public service positions are un- 
guarded by educational requirements or abil- 
ity tests, they typically go to persons with 
achievement in business or the law. Some, as 
we have seen, may have had the opportunity 
of an in-service liberal education, but the 
number is still infinitesimal. We should be- 
gin to think of programs open not only to 
business but available, too, to professional 
persons and others who might be expected to 
enter public life, along with career executives. 
This cannot happen, however—and particu- 
larly civil servants cannot be expected to take 
part—until such leaders have become con- 
vinced of the value of liberal arts education 
and the feasibility of providing fairly lengthy 
leave and correspondingly high tuition. In the 
meantime, another approach may be more ac- 
ceptable. 

The programs that have been described all 
have in common exclusive attention to liberal 
education. Is this the only way that the advan- 
tages of the liberal arts can be provided for 
executives? I think not. While there is un- 
doubtedly some advantage in the exclusive 
concentration on these subjects as they are 
pursued for their own sake, still there are 
many ways in which the liberal arts can be in- 
troduced into educational programs that have 
professional objectives. This is happening in 
the undergraduate curricula of some of our 
leading engineering and business schools. The 
same liberalizing of the professional curricu- 
lum can occur and is increasingly occurring in 
programs of continuing education developed 
for men midway in their careers. The Execu- 
tive Conference Program for top federal offi- 
cials sponsored by The Brookings Institution 
at Williamsburg is a case in point: while 
there is a core of information that is related 
directly to the jobs performed by the civil 
servant, there also is scope for the considera- 
tion of basic questions of ethical and political 
judgment underlying the decisions of govern- 
ment personnel. Other instances could be 
cited.!° Similarly, if one examines the seventy 
or more executive development programs now 
available to practicing businessmen in this 
country, one finds that only about a fifth of 


* Editor’s note: See, for example, other articles in 
this symposium. 
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them are devoted exclusively to upgrading of 
specific executive skills and knowledge while 
more than half include the treatment of more 
general subjects such as management theory, 
economics and finance, and human relations; 
of these a significant number concentrate 
heavily in the nonvocational study of the sci- 
ences and the humanities."1 Although the 
inclusion of some liberal arts instruction in 
professional training probably produces less 
impact than does the complete concentration 
on the liberal arts, it does enable a much 
larger number of executives to obtain the ad- 
vantages the liberal arts afford. 

A whole range of conferences, meetings, 
courses, and seminars needs to be devised by 
universities and other organizations to de- 
velop the capacities of civil servants and of 
present and future political executives and 
civic leaders. On some occasions the lawyers, 
businessmen, and government officials should 
meet together to gain the advantages of the 
cross-fire; on other occasions they should meet 
separately for concentrated work on their own 
needs and problems. 

There is an ever increasing range of oppor- 
tunities for liberal education through in- 
formal adult study and discussion groups 
which should not be overlooked by the execu- 
tive. These include the Great Books discus- 
sion groups offered widely throughout the 
country under the auspices of the Great Books 
Foundation, the programs in politics devel- 
oped by the American Foundation for Politi- 
cal Education, the wide range of programs 
originated by The Fund for Adult Education, 
and others developed by a number of univer- 
sities and national organizations. 


Why In-Service? 


uT perhaps a final question should be 
B posed. Doesn't the need for liberal edu- 
cation of men in mid-career stem from a lack 
of it earlier? Would it not be sufficient to pro- 
vide a broad liberal education in the forma- 
tive years and especially in the undergraduate 
college curriculum, leaving for the postcollege 
years an exclusive emphasis on specialized 
training? There seem to be good reasons why 
“For this information I am indebted to an unpub- 
lished study prepared by Gordon G. Dupee. 


this approach, easily stated if difficult of 
achievement, will not suffice. 

Many of those subjects which the liberal 
arts illuminate most seem to be appreciated 
only by the mature adult, by the man or 
woman who has had some experience of life. 
The problems of ethics and of practical judg- 
ment, which are at the heart of all decision 
making, only can be appreciated by those who 
have had some real experiences in groping 
with these problems. Someone has observed 
that we have child prodigies in music, science, 
and painting, but not in ethics and politics; it 
is simply not possible for the child or young 
man in the protected environment of the fam- 
ily and the school to understand the dimen- 
sions of decisions affecting other people and 
the society in general. 

Recently one of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania program commented 
that he had been surprised at being chosen 
to participate. After all, he had had a prep 
school education and four years of liberal arts 
at Harvard. Now, fifteen years later, what was 
the use of taking those courses over again? He 
reports with conviction and some elation the 
shock he received, discovering, when con- 
fronted with the liberal arts in his late thir- 
ties, that they had a value and relevance he 
saw only dimly in college. Now, he reports, 
he has completely changed his way of looking 
at important questions, including daily busi- 
ness decisions. He mentioned particularly the 
study of history and of ethics as a force in this 
profound shift in his views. 

There are no doubt some who are un- 
touched by the liberal arts when they con- 
front them as adults, and certainly there are 
some on whom the undergraduate experi- 
ence had a more profound effect, but this does 
no more than modify the contention that the 
great issues which the liberal arts raise are the 
special concern of the mature adult. It is only 
as adults that we can cope with these ques- 
tions in the most meaningful way. The high 
school and the college can provide a begin- 
ning. But we are never so wrong and never so 
unwittingly disparaging of a man as when we 
say of him that he “completed his education” 
at such and such a college. That is almost the 
equivalent of saying that he died at the age of 
twenty-two. 
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Understanding Self and Organization 
By NATHAN D. GRUNDSTEIN 


University of Pittsburgh 


HE comments set forth below are based on 
Tae following experience with executive 
development programs for public executives: 
(1) a three-year program for the federal ex- 
ecutives of the Detroit area; (2) a one-year 
program for the executives of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission; (3) a one- 
year program for the executives of the city of 
Detroit; and (4) two separate one-year pro- 
grams for Michigan state executives. 


Content: Technique Plus Morality 


— the program for executive develop- 
ment was rooted exclusively in technology 
—the need to overcome the drag of obsoles- 
cence in executive skills and knowledge about 
organization. But with experience I came to 
understand that it had to be rooted in a social 
morality as well as a technology, for the sig- 
nificance of particular technology to the ex- 
ecutive is related to his image of his profes- 
sion. In time I came to the view that the 
executive should demand of his profession 
that it provide (1) room to affirm his attitudes 
toward life and the world about him—per- 
sonal expression; (2) room for creative action 
—innovation; (3) room for the development 
and use of complex skills—craft; and (4) room 
to deal with the central problems of his time— 
a sense of significance. 

What technology is relevant for the devel- 
opment of executives? The answer to this 
question must draw upon some concept of the 
content of the executive function. The social 
utility of the technology is to aid the partici- 
pants to act appropriately with reference to 
the real world that a concept of the executive 
function postulates as there for the executive 
to deal with. The criteria of relevancy, there- 
fore, are contained within the concept of the 
executive function that is adopted as a work- 
ing base. 

What is troublesome in practice is that the 
postulated “real world” of the executive will 
not mirror the experienced world of the par- 
ticular executives participating in a specific 


development program. However, it is not in- 
tended that it do so. The difference between 
the two is quite important in the design of an 
executive development program. Such a pro- 
gram has as an objective to assist the individ- 
ual executives to envision the more general- 
ized world of the executive as a distinctive 
organization role. Thus the postulated “real 
world” of the executive so conceived may dif- 
fer from and transcend in scope the more re- 
stricted realm of experience of a particular 
executive participant. The individual execu- 
tive of a specific organization is, by reason of 
his position in that organization, acting out 
a variant of a generalized role, yet he may not 
think of his development as an executive in 
these terms. 

All this is related to the problem of how to 
make the technology deemed relevant to the 
development of executives personally mean- 
ingful to the individual executive participants. 

Most public executives come into a pro- 
gram with specific skill difficulties and with 
particular frustrations arising out of on-going 
organization practices. When they are asked 
the question: “The problems of organization 
with which I have the most difficulty are 

. ,” replies such as the following are forth- 
coming: 


1. Maintaining chain of command through the 
organization with respect to directives and policies 
issued. This includes persons who like to cut 
around or by-pass heads of departments or divi- 


sions. 
> * J 


1. As a “staff” man, trying to keep from acting 
as if I were “line” i.e., to keep from trying to do 
everyone’s thinking for them. Having worked as a 
scientist before I was an administrator, I tend to 
have confidence only in men with similar back- 
ground, and to doubt the abilities of those who 
came up “the practical” way. 

2. I feel hampered by organizational channels. 
In earlier experience, I worked with groups where 
the idea counted, rather than who came up with 
it. I find it hard to take to the self-minded who 
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put personal glory ahead of the job to be done, 
and whose sensibilities are delicate. 


1. Adapting assignments to various personalities. 

2. Motivating and training. 

3. Coordinating policy from above with think- 
ing of technicians below. That is, trying to help 
each see how the other thinks about problems. 


1. Meeting deadlines due to shortcomings of as- 
sociates. 

2. Difficulty in obtaining prompt replies to 
queries on policy and details. 

3. Inability to obtain proper recognition for my 
subordinates in a monetary way, in a reasonable 
time. 

4. The difficulty of getting rid of a job when 
completed due to improper planning by my su- 
periors or associates. 

o : * 


1. Identification of specific work project assign- 
ments sufficiently in advance to best utilize the 
capabilities and time of various staff members. 
This relates, however, in a large measure, to the 
nature of the organization’s duties—they are not 
specific and call for aliveness to the day-to-day and 
month-to-month needs. 

. * * 

1. Adequate pre-planning of comprehensive in- 
terrelated programs in relation to relative values, 
the timing in regard to possibilities of application, 


and getting general agreement and understanding 
of each throughout the organization. 


The danger here is that the payoffs they 
may want from a development program at 
the outset may be much too limited. The de- 
velopment of one’s self as an executive in- 
volves more than the development of particu- 
lar functional skills. The skills regarded as 
appropriate for the executive are related to 
the image of the executive selected to guide 
self-development. In the course of a develop- 
ment program, the participating executives 
may be made aware that a reassessment of 
their needs and methods of operating implies 
a reassessment of the image they hold of their 
function as executives. 


Focus: Self and Organization 


ISUALIZE a tripartite division of the con- 
\ tent of a program of executive develop- 
ment as follows: 





II 
The Organization Ill 


The Environment 


An on-going system 
of the Organization 


functioning within 
determinate bounds 


Every program must have some basis for its 
basic content classifications—an orientation 
toward the subject matter that facilitates 
choice of areas for concentration. And every 
program has to make some choices about how 
it will allocate its resources. What I wish to 
speak briefly about here are some of the con- 
siderations that went into the choices I made. 

I concentrated the content of our executive 
development programs in the I and II areas 
and gave only collateral attention to III.1 The 
programs were grounded in technology and 
pointed towards improvements in technolog- 
ical capacity and technical performance as 
evidence of development. The I and II areas 
were given priority in claims on resources as 
promising the greatest payoffs in the way of 
changes in executive performance. It seemed 
to me that it is in the III area that our tech- 
nology for the executive is least adequate and 
most in need of improvement. The technol- 
ogy in I and II is more structured, has greater 


1 City executives devoted attention to the urban com- 
munity as the focus of administration, and federal ex- 
ecutives in a three-year program devoted one year to 
historical, comparative, and ideological factors influenc- 
ing administration and contributing to the various 
images of the public executive as a social type or class 
in different societies. The federal group was fascinated 
by these materials. Admittedly they promote large in- 
sights into one’s conception of one’s social contribution, 
but their effect upon technological competence and 
changes in performance is obscure. For these purposes, 
an ordering of the materials dealing with the organiza- 
tion environment that relates them to contemporary 
social action and social theory concepts would be more 
likely to yield technologically useful payoffs for the 
public executive. 
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depth, is information loaded, has developed 
an experimental base, and the materials are 
in a form more adaptable to the teaching and 
learning processes. The intellectual content 
of III needs further development and adapta- 
tion to include it in an executive development 
program founded in technology. (The execu- 
tive development program can be _ used, 
though, to test the utility of materials focused 
on the organization environment.) 

Although there was some variation between 
programs in the subject matter of particular 
sessions, in the design of the programs as a 
whole the dual focus was always kept in mind. 
The dual focus is not to be interpreted as a 
dichotomy but rather as a complementary de- 
velopment of both the externalized and in- 
ternalized aspects of executive experience 
with organization. The point of integration, 
the one at which a development program 
must aim, is the individual executive. The 
organization behavior with which the execu- 
tive is concerned is not only the behavior of 
others but also his own, and to comprehend 
how and why the two interact is an essential 
of personal development. Consciousness of all 
that is involved in the experiences of self with 
organization is essential for both survival and 
effectiveness as an executive. The individual- 
ized bio-psychological dimensions of self as a 
participant intrude upon the externalized sys- 
tem of impersonal relationships. 

For a development program grounded in 
technology (the technology assumed necessary 
to deal with organizations), the executive as 
an educated man and public spokesman will 
be placed second to the executive as a skilled 
but limited professional. The choice of prior- 
ities is determined by the perspective within 
which we conceive of the function of our ca- 
reer executives. They are not thought of (nor 
do they so regard themselves) as men of in- 
tellectual and cultural eminence, as propa- 
gators of ideas, as persons at liberty to publi- 
cize their views about society and its institu- 
tions. 


Perceiving Patterns in Experience 


x executive development program should 
take into account the variance between 
the participants’ structuring of their experi- 


ence with organization and an intellectual 
ordering of the materials in area II for pur- 
poses of constructing a developmental se- 
quence of ideas for exposition. Executive de- 
velopment programs deal with a range of 
organization activities that are not new to the 
experience of the participant executives. What 
is new is the restructuring and reordering of 
that experience that is attempted by the pro- 
gram of development. It is the interpretive 
ideas and concepts that are brought to bear on 
their experiences that is new to the executives. 
These interpretive ideas and concepts attempt 
to reanalyze and reorder, and so infuse with a 
new meaning, what the executive has pre- 
viously seen as reality for purposes of action 
and to which, of necessity, he has already 
made an adjustment of some sort. An execu- 
tive development program attempts to make 
the participants conscious of the way in which 
they perceive the “reality” they experience as 
organization and how they structure it into 
some patterns meaningful to them. 

Throughout, therefore, an executive devel- 
opment program has to come to grips with 
how and what the participants personally ex- 
perience as organization. Participant responses 
to two questions illustrate how this need 
emerges and can be dealt with in a develop- 
ment program. An opportunity for the re- 
sponses to the first question was given follow- 
ing two sessions that were devoted to alterna- 
tive ways of thinking about organization, 
which was presented as not a “thing” but as 
represented by various sets of ideas for struc- 
turing different dimensions of a complex of 
goal-oriented activities and of which scientific 
management (structure-function analysis) was 
but one. They were then asked: “The discus- 
sion of scientific management and _ perspec- 
tives for understanding organization left me 
with the following questions:” The responses, 
some of which are given below, indicate some 
of the reactions that take place when an im- 
personal intellectual ordering of data in lec- 
ture form comes up against the personalized, 
experienced, total involvement of particular 
executives who have their “real” world of or- 
ganization to live in and with. 


Can scientific management succeed where con- 
trols and limitation are often set by those outside 
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of the organization? (legislative, budget division.) 
Does scientific management assume that there is a 
right place for everyone “frozen in” an organiza- 
tion? (Has reference to an assumption that the 
manager has complete control over the members 
of the organization.) 


Assuming that I have absorbed (and will con- 
tinue to) some of the basic principles of Scientific 
Management, etc. how valuable will this prove in 
attempting to increase the productivity of my or- 
ganization in view of the inherent differences be- 
tween a business organization and state govern- 
ment. Unless nearly everyone higher up in my 
organization is similarly indoctrinated, it becomes 
very difficult to make substantial changes in the 
echelon below. In other words the theory's fine 
but there are many practical difficulties. 


Is my organization operating in an efficient 
manner? Prior to this meeting I believed that my 
group was operating as efficiently as possible, how- 
ever, now I am beginning to see things that 
should be changed. I think that through these 
meetings we get a chance to give our organization 
more thought, than when we are on the work and 
pushing to get more done all the while. 


1. What type of a yardstick can I use to de- 
termine the degree of application of scientific 
management to both myself and organization? 

2. When applying the principles of scientific 
management will I become too critical of my su- 
periors as well as employees? 

3. How will present cooperation of employees 
be reflected in work productivity when this ap- 
proach is used? 


1. What sort of tasks and assignments lend them- 
selves most effectively to very specific, rigid and 
detailed instructions or assignments with little op- 
portunity for the performer to use his judgment 
and experience? 

2. What sort are most effectively accomplished 
by general instructions and delegation of authority 
and responsibility so the worker is involved in 
planning and details of execution? 


Can and how might this be adapted to and used 
in my every-day work? How can one escape from 
the “frame work” of his own experience—i.e. bet- 
ter see in perspective? Can things designed to im- 
prove organizational efficiency in the output of a 


product also be used to improve organizational ef. 
ficiency in the output of a service? 


Replies to the question “The problems of 
organization with which I have the most dif. 
ficulty are:” (see p. 285) can be helpful in iden- 
tifying the personally-experienced world of 
the participants when they are analyzed so as 
to ascertain: 


1. What responses imply that the need for 
self-change is the source of difficulty? 

2. What responses imply that the need for 
a change in others is the source of difficulty? 

3. What responses state the problem con- 
tent as a matter of depersonalized relation- 
ships (coordinating, chain of command) and 
what responses state the problem content as 
difficulties with persons? 

4- What is the content of the difficulties 
listed as person-oriented problems? 

5. What do the responses reveal about ex- 
ecutive judgments regarding the control they 
can exert over organization components? 

6. What responses list skill difficulties? 

7. What do the responses indicate about 
the ability of the participants to define and 
state their problems? 


Individual Change and Program Design 


DEVELOPMENT program assumes change of 
A some sort will ensue. But how much 
change? In what direction? Over what time 
period (do you want short-term or long-term 
payoffs)? And what kinds of change? Some of 
the changes involve relearning; others involve 
new learning. How does one reperceive and 
restructure the experiences he undergoes. Or, 
rather, how does one go about getting another 
to reperceive and restructure the experiences 
he undergoes. Some of the changes are in the 
conceptual (thinking) area with no challenge 
to one’s image of self, but some changes are 
directed to altering one’s image of self. I at- 
tempted to get into this area of perception of 
self and others through a sensitivity sequence 
that was directed to raising the level of con- 
sciousness regarding one’s behavior. Two psy- 
chiatrists and a cardiologist (who was also the 
General Superintendent of a large county hos- 
pital) discussed consciousness of self and its 
relation to executive behavior, and what the 
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executive should know about stress for pur- 

ses of assessing his own behavior under 
conditions of stress. That sequence had a real 
impact on the group. You might try your own 
responses to statements like the following to 
get an idea of the challenges to established 
perceptions of self that were experienced by 
the participants: 


To understand ourselves, we must first see how 
we misunderstand ourselves. 

I don’t always live myself consciously. Mental 
health is the development of insight, i.e., to live 
myself consciously. 

The notion of betweenness is an illusion. We 
can’t get at one another; we can only get inside 
ourselves. The betweenness is only within me. 

Failure is a name-calling device. We need to 
overcome fear of failure. All obedience is self- 
obedience. I can only obey myself. 

The executive is his own employer. 

Our enemies are our own creation. They are 
products of ourselves. 

Not being aware is like not having a nervous 
system. 

Making the world a better place to live in is 
just looking out for self. We can only live self. 

I can never do anything wrong. I am helping 
myself the best I can at all times. 

You become your own perceptions. 


Each of us has an inborn response and toler- 
ance pattern to stress. 

The learning process regarding stress situations 
starts quite early in life. Throughout one’s life one 
continues to abandon earlier learned responses to 
stress situations and searches for new ways to re- 
spond to new stress situations. 

The peak of development of feelings is reached 
in adolescent years. But in this period the learning 
of how to handle feelings of self is not fully de- 
veloped. 

Dependency is a built-in factor of the job of 
the executive. Some executives can’t deal with this 
dependency aspect of their jobs. 

Properly utilized stress enables a person to bet- 
ter himself. 

The ability to handle risk situations is tied to 
stages of individual growth and development. 


Work with the members of the group over 
a considerable period of time in just this one 
area of perception of self in relation to others 
is necessary if any long-term change in be- 
havior and personality is to be effected. What 
is involved here from a learning standpoint is 


discussed in detail in a book by Nathaniel 
Cantor, The Learning Process for Managers,? 
and what he describes is what I experienced. 

The changes that can be effected in the par- 
ticipants by an executive development pro- 
gram are related to the design of the total pro- 
gram. Viewed comprehensively, an executive 
development program includes participant 
preparation for the learning experience, the 
learning experience proper, and the on-the- 
job aftermath of the learning experience. 

Executive expectations regarding the pro- 
gram should not be left to emerge at random 
lest inappropriate expectations defeat the ob- 
jectives of the learning experience. Some pre- 
paratory measures are called for, built upon 
joint exploration of individual needs and the 
individual work situation by the person who 
will assume responsibility for the program of 
development and the executive participants. 
A genuine awareness of individual develop- 
ment needs emerges slowly and only as the 
parties evolve a unity of feeling and outlook 
in a nonthreatening and permissive atmos- 
phere in which there is an awareness of a 
dominating desire to be of help and a confi- 
dence that the competence to be drawn upon 
for that help is there. The expectations of the 
central personnel agency, which negotiates for 
the program, are not identical with those of 
the executive participants. The latter have in- 
dividual development needs of which the cen- 
tral personnel agency may not be aware; the 
agency's outlook is focused on generalized 
needs of the career service (a depersonalized 
view), and there is not necessarily an intimate 
and supportive relationship between the 
agency and the individual executives. The 
executives may, in fact, view the agency as a 
source of some of their present frustrations. 
My own experience has been in situations in 
which considerable leeway to innovate and 
initiate was permitted, and the possible out- 
comes in the way of development were left 
open on a wait-and-see basis. 

Continued work with participants follow- 
ing the classroom work was not provided in 
the programs with which I have had experi- 
ence. There is certainly room for individual 
assistance (really highly individualized educa- 


* Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
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tion) where an objective of a development 
program is improved executive performance 
through self-development. Individual assist- 
ance to the person who is in some degree re- 
ceptive to taking the risks of change involved 
in applying new insights to his own activities 
is just another dimension of executive devel- 
opment. But what resources should we have 
available and what must we know and what 
abilities must we have to be effective in pro- 
viding assistance to the individual executive? 


Requirements for Improving Programs 


I’ development programs for public execu- 
tives are to expand on any large scale, fi- 
nancial assistance is needed in three areas: 


1. To prepare those who are to be respon- 
sible for the development of others. 

Radical departures from the model of the 
university seminar or classroom situation are 
called for in an executive development pro- 
gram. The relation of leader to the executive 
participants is not analogous to the relation 
of teacher to student. For one thing, there is 
not the dependency and subordination that 
characterizes teacher-student relations in the 
classroom; for another, the degree of experi- 
ence and maturity possessed by the executive 
participants differs markedly from that or- 
dinarily possessed by the student; for another, 
the objectives of a development program with 
respect to the needs of the individual partici- 
pants differ markedly from formal course in- 
struction for students; and for still another, 
the range of subject matter and the variety of 
techniques that are necessary for development 
of the executive participants are not to be 
equated with coverage and instructional tech- 
nique in seminar or classroom. Those who are 
to be responsible for the development of 
others need themselves to be developed emo- 
tionally, intellectually, and in the use of the 
necessary techniques. 


2. To amass a bank of materials suitable 
for use in executive development programs 
that can be loaned out to interested agencies 
and universities. 

Text materials are not enough, although 
there is always a use for some readings. Guest 
experts help, but their presentations are usu- 
ally in the form of lectures. And here a pub- 
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lic expression of thanks is due the top business 
executives with sufficient feelings of social 
responsibility to participate in the develop. 
ment of public executives. They gave gener. 
ously of their time to the programs I cop. 
ducted and much of the vigor and quality of 
these programs was due to the stimulating 
presentations of alert executives from the 
world of business. What the executives from 
business who appeared as guest experts con- 
tributed was the liberating experience of con- 
tact with something different in the way of 
executive perspective, organization practice, 
and experimentation. To be sure, these have 
an informative and educational value, but 
still the occasions are too few when the specific 
materials used for the development of the 
business executive can be adapted for the use 
of the public executive to assist him in struc 
turing his own milieu. I have reference, the 
reader should recall, to a program grounded 
in technology and not in the humanities 
What is needed are development materials 
drawn from, related to, or specifically de. 
signed for, the experiences, the environment, 
and the social orientation of the public execu- 
tive. Case studies are no longer enough. One 
need only look at the range and variety of de- 
velopmental materials brought together for 
the development of the business executive (of 
which organization simulation materials are 
the most recent) to be impressed with the 
sparseness of such materials for the public 
executives. The financial base of a particular 
program may not support an investment in 
the research task of bringing together the 
most suitable developmental materials, as it 
did not for the prograrns I conducted. 


3. To support research into areas of inquiry 
opened up by particular executive develop- 
ment programs. 

The absence of research into an on-going 
program means that some questions that bear 
on evaluation cannot be answered with reli- 
able information. An executive development 
program raises some very serious learning 
questions. My own program did not research 
the learning experience of the executive pat- 
ticipants while they were going through it, 
and so, except for some judgments of an it- 
tuitive sort, I am none the wiser about the 
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Jearning problems connected with the devel- 
opment of executives. Was progress through 
the program content appropriately paced so 
as to coordinate with the speed of the learning 
process? The program content for state execu- 
tives, for example, was highly information- 
loaded and deliberately so. With several 
choices before me, I decided to cover as wide 
a range as possible of the new organization 
technology within the twenty-eight meetings. 
What we had was a learning situation anal- 
ogous to top quality graduate seminars. For 
purposes of learning (as distinct from expo- 
sure), my Own judgment is that the state pro- 
gram was too information-loaded. Did we 
pitch the content at the appropriate concep- 
tual level to facilitate rapid understanding 
and assimilation? Actually, at what level 
should communication with the participants 
be attempted? I have no fact answers to these 
questions. The basic concepts that have to be 
understood are complex, make no mistake 
about that. But their presentation in a learn- 
ing situation can be simplified somewhat with 
the goal in mind of the greatest “take home” 
content. 


Political Appointees and 
Executive Development 


D° executive development programs secure 
the top executives as participants? The 


career executive ladder stops short of the 
highest positions in the agency hierarchy, 
which are occupied by political appointees. 
We should recognize that there is a gap to be 
closed between those career personnel who 
participate in a program of executive develop- 
ment and the politically-appointed agency 
heads. The latter are not career oriented and 
they may or may not be indoctrinated in the 
traditions and technology of professional 
management, but they are not necessarily hos- 
tile to management sciences. Some Michigan 
state political executives were interested in be- 
coming participants in a program of executive 
development. Politically-appointed agency 
heads—the top executives—need to know what 
it is that is being attempted through executive 
development; they need some familiarity with 
the content of a development program so that 
meaningful communication between them 
and the participants about the experience is 
possible; they need some understanding of its 
possible effects upon their relations with their 
own career executives and agency activities; 
they need the information that will enable 
them to assess the program relevancy to their 
conceptions of their executive responsibilities. 
And if they have a thrust for participation to 
develop themselves, there is no reason why 
they should be excluded from an executive de- 
velopment program. 


Training Middle Management in the Field 


By HARRY W. REYNOLDS, JR. 


University of Southern California 


poner development has _ perceptibly 
evolved during the last decade into per- 
haps the most serious approach yet taken to 
ameliorate the shortage of capable manage- 
ment talent at several levels in public hier- 
archies.! Throughout the federal government 


*Leonard D. White has distinguished three levels of 
administrative responsibility: (1) general management, 
involving duties of policy formation and the coordina- 
tion of governmental machinery at the departmental 
level; (2) intermediate management, relating to the 
leadership of agency subdivisions and the preliminary 


in particular, this type of program has as- 
sumed a position alongside selective recruit- 
ment, leave to attend school, and intensified 
specialist training as a means of strengthening 
the career service. Broadly conceived, execu- 
tive development has endeavored to look be- 
yond proper placement, conscientious super- 





preparation of policy; and (g) first-line supervision, 
involving maintenance of output and preservation of 
morale. See his Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration (4th ed., The Macmillan Co., 1955), ch. 
14 and 15. 
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vision, planned transfers, and augmented re- 
sponsibilities to insure an adequate supply of 
competent public managers. Its purpose is to 
identify and cultivate administrative ability 
as a skill distinct from professional, voca- 
tional, or technical proficiency, consisting 
rather of understanding and directing the 
work of others, accepting responsibility, learn- 
ing the attitudes and habits of teamwork and 
coordination, and analyzing situations for 
decision-making. 


Federal Management Needs 


HEN the First Hoover Commission pointed 
W with alarm to the inadequacy of admin- 
istrative talent throughout the national gov- 
ernment,’ there were approximately 3,300 
general management positions (GS-15 to 18) 
and the 50,000 intermediate management po- 
sitions (GS-9 to 14) in the federal career serv- 
ice. Of these nearly 400 and 1,400, respec- 
tively, were located in a seven-county area of 
southern California. So extensive was the 
Commission’s documentation of personnel and 
civil service imperfections that many federal 
government units, including several in south- 
ern California, seized upon it as a basis for 
launching requests for more and better ad- 
ministrative personnel with which to handle 
effectively the mounting managerial burdens 
spawned by hostilities in Korea.* Seeking to 
substantiate more thoroughly the nature of 
the managerial weaknesses in and near Los 
Angeles, the Twelfth Civil Service Region 
scrutinized particular personnel and super- 
visory practices in concentrated samplings in 
that area in 1951 and 1952, eventually ex- 
tending its analysis to almost every federal 
function in southern California. The evidence 
pointed to chronic weaknesses in top- and 


?U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Task Force Report on 
Personnel and Civil Service (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1955), pp. 67-77- 

? U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Task Force Report on 
Federal Personnel (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1949), pp- 29-36; and the same Commission’s Report on 
Federal Personnel (1949), pP- 37-51- 

*U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Sub-committee Report on 
Special Personnel Problems in the Department of De- 
fense (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955), pp. 9-28. 


middle-management with which the Twelfth 
Civil Service Region could cope only inci- 
dentally. 

The Hoover Commission's inquiries and 
the Civil Service region’s consequential sound- 
ings placed the blame for the insufficient man- 
agement talent, to a great extent, on three 
factors: 

Unmethodical recruitment and promotional 
programs for career employees: The Hoover 
Commission had detected that 37 per cent of 
a sample of 81 top career administrators 
throughout the national government had 
taken no specific measures to designate or 
train their successors; in nearly 60 federal 
agencies in the seven-county area of southern 
California, the frequency of neglect was dou- 
ble. Systematic in-service training of promis- 
ing junior managerial personnel was found 
to be largely nonexistent throughout the gov- 
ernment—only 200 or 300 junior management 
people in federal installations surrounding 
Los Angeles had training opportunities. In- 
duction procedures everywhere were dilatory 
and aloof. Finally, line agencies played no 
perceptible role in placement of their own 
management personnel. 

Excessive turnover rates for top- and middle- 
managers: The turnover rate among top- and 
middle-management personnel both in the 
Los Angeles region and in the whole govern- 
ment was found to approach 10 per cent an- 
nually. This necessitated the use of nine out 
of each ten new inductees simply as replace- 
ments for those vacating. 

Obsolete legal and salary limitations com- 
plicating promotional opportunities for the 
career service: Federal salaries at higher levels 
are not attractive and most of the highest-pay- 
ing positions are outside of the merit system. 
Transfer opportunities for career administra- 
tors within or between agencies were virtually 
nonexistent in Los Angeles or nationally; only 
12 per cent of 1,400 positions scrutinized by 
the Hoover Commission were occupied by 
transferees. 

Both the Hoover Commission and the re 
gional office of the Civil Service Commission 
noted that too many federal administrators 
had an overly narrow conception of the role 
and obligation of public administrators in a 
dynamic, democratically governed society. 
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Executive Development as Antidote 


N 1953, the Joint College-Federal Service 

Council of Southern California gradually 
developed a plan to combat these weaknesses, 
though only indirectly. Consisting of one 
representative from each of ten institutions of 
higher learning and fifty-five federal agencies 
functioning within the seven-county area cen- 
tered on Los Angeles, the joint council had 
followed closely the portentous revelations of 
the Hoover Commission and the Civil Service 
region. The council selected executive devel- 
opment as the ameliorative instrument most 
clearly within its reach. Academic and Civil 
Service Commission representatives in the 
joint council particularly championed the 
concept of management development. 

Participation of federal field services in the 
Los Angeles area in undertakings of this kind 
had been infrequent, and about half of the 
agencies manifested no interest in the pro- 
gram from the beginning; 15 per cent gave it 
full endorsement; the remainder, pleading 
indifferent support from superiors, wavered. 
After almost a year of probing and calculat- 
ing, the joint council resolved to move ahead, 
notwithstanding the lack of interest among 
portions of its membership. In the opening 
months of 1954, a special committee of the 
council labored to draft and win support for 
a management development program broadly 
adapted to what seemed to be the most chronic 
needs of potential participants.® 

Seven premises underlay the Joint College- 
Federal Service Council’s executive develop- 
ment plans: 


1. It is desirable to bring together persons from 
varied positions and programs so that dissimilar 
backgrounds might cross-fertilize both participant 
ideas and program. 

2. Primary emphasis should be placed on prepa- 
ration for management responsibilities in the 
broad sense, i.e., stressing the management skills 


*On executive development in general see John J. 
Corson, Executives for the Federal Service (Columbia 
University Press, 1952), ch. 1-8; Robert A. Walker (ed.), 
America’s Manpower Crisis (Public Administration 
Service, 1952), Parts I-IV; American Assembly, The 
Federal Government Service: Its Character, Prestige, 
and Problems (Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, 1954), ch. 5; and Paul T. David and Ross 
Pollock, Executives for Government (The Brookings 
Institution, 1957). 


that signify an ability to grasp the interrelatedness 
of administrative problems and issues instead of 
mere functional techniques. 

3. Concentration should be on middle-manage- 
ment employees, including both program special- 
ists and generalist administrators, as the group and 
the place in the hierarchy most in need of change.® 

4- The program should supplement on-the-job 
training through special instruction and outside 
assignments. 

5. An academic critique of the theory and lit- 
erature of public administration should be com- 
bined with realistic problem-solving. 

6. A college or university should administer the 
enterprise. 

7- Enrollment should be limited to two dozen 
persons so that an informal, face-to-face relation- 
ship among participants can be developed. 


For several months, plans were delayed 
while legislation was expected which would 
allow non-Defense Department agencies to 
pay for management training. When it did 
not come, the joint council decided to go 
ahead with the program for defense agencies, 
even though it deemed varied participation 
important.? The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, an early protagonist of management 
development for government, was entrusted 
with responsibility for it.§ 

Each cooperating agency had primary re- 
sponsibility for picking its enrollees, subject 
to two main guidelines laid down by the Civil 
Service regional office at the request of the 


*In the two twelve-week training sessions that took 
place at the University of Southern California, during 
1957 and 1958, forty middle-management employees 
from civilian hierarchies in six Defense Department 
installations adjacent to Los Angeles participated. Eight 
were GS-11; fourteen, GS-g; the remainder, GS-7. Only 
seven had bachelor’s degrees, but all were high school 
graduates. Twenty-two had taken one or more 
college-accredited courses at an earlier time while 
working for the federal government. In their present 
employment, g dealt with program specialties, 17 were 
staff aids in finance or personnel, the others shared in 
directing or controlling the work of agency subdivi- 
sions. 

* Installations eventually participating in the middle- 
management development program in one or both 
years included Los Angeles Ordinance District; Norton, 
Maywood, and Edwards Air Force Bases; and Point 
Mugu and Point Hueneme Naval Centers. 

* This is only one of several USC educational pro- 
grams in public administration for government em- 
ployees and should not be thought of as the only type 
of course or approach used by the University. 
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joint council: 1. Candidates must do well on a 
battery of probative examinations, especially 
devised but drawing upon various recognized 
prototypes, to eliminate those who might be 
little interested or otherwise unsuited and to 
afford the academic leadership a preview of 
the social science background of selectees. 
2. Management appraisal panels were recom- 
mended, to provide supervisory and top-level 
evaluations of candidates’ management poten- 
tial, self-confidence, conscientiousness, and 
ability to get along with others. The results of 
examinations and panels have provided at 
least ancillary guidance to sponsoring installa- 
tions in their selection and have given aca- 
demic and Civil Service Commission person- 
nel an opportunity to participate in—and in 
part to control—the designation of matricu- 
lants. 


Program Content 


:. central features of the program were 
(1) an introductory course in governmental 
administration at the graduate level and (2) 
visits and conferences with practicing adminis- 
trators in a number of federal and state agen- 
cies.° One day a week over a twelve-week pe- 
riod matriculants met with academic person- 
nel in morning conferences to consider, 
through lectures and discussions, pertinent 
literature relating to the objectives, practices, 
and problems of public management; and in 
afternoon sessions to consider, through con- 
sultations with administrative practitioners, 
the relation of the morning's discussion to 
their own needs and experiences. Thus theory 
and practice of public administration were 
juxtaposed in their broad outlines so that 
participating students might comprehend and 
proceed to reconcile them. Weekly reading 
assignments were drawn from both textual 
and case materials.!° Completion of the 
twelve-week training program earned each 


* A full-time faculty member of the School of Public 
Administration was placed in charge of the curriculum 
and arrangement for conference visits. Participants who 
did not possess baccalaureate degrees were admitted to 
the same course of instruction but did not qualify for 
full standing in the university’s graduate division. 

* Harold Stein, Public Administration and Policy 
Development (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952); Leonard 
D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public Admin- 
istration (4th ed., The Macmillan Co., 1955); U.S. Com- 
mission on Organization of ihe Executive Branch of 
the Government, task force and final commission re- 


matriculant two or more units of university 
credit.1! 

Although recognizing that middle manage- 
ment is more concerned than top management 
with intra-agency responsibilities and proce. 
dures, the program planners started with the 
premise that the participants were being pre- 
pared for higher management positions. 
Therefore, this kind of subject matter ought 
to be subordinated to those topics which con- 
tribute to the broadening and deepening of 
over-all administrative perspective and abil- 
ity. Accordingly, directing and coordinating 
others and making decisions and accepting re- 
sponsibility for them became the principal 
targets for systematic cultivation among ma- 
triculants. The course organization reflected 
this, covering the following major topics: 


1. The origin and characteristics of American 
public administration as a result of political and 
economic change; 

2. The theory and characteristics of administra- 
tive structure, including forms, purposes, and con- 
trols; 

3. The essence of planning in administrative 
policy-making and execution; 

4. The role of staff services—including budget- 
ing, personnel, and auditing—in management, and 
recent refinements in their role; 

5. The dimensions and importance of discre- 
tionary authority for administrators; 

6. The mechanics and objectives of administra- 
tive coordination; 

7. The anatomy of managerial decision-making; 

8. The suitability of various methods for achiev- 
ing line administrative objectives; 

g- The accountability of administrators to the 
political and judicial organs of government. 


Besides contributing to the amplification of 
classroom topics and the personalizing of se- 
lected management situations, the field trips 
served to bring high-level administrators into 
the instruction. Nearly half the total time 
went into conferences and discussions with 
these administrators and with program spe- 





ports on Departmental Management, Independent 
Regulatory Commissions, Government Corporations 
and Federal Business Enterprises, National Security Or- 
ganizations, Personnel and Civil Service, Budgetary and 
Financial Administration, etc. (U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1949 and 1955). 

™ Matriculants could enroll for additional academic 
credit (at their own expense) that would build on the 
initial course. Two students have done this. 
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cialists.12 Since enrollees were from military, 
naval, or air force installations, the university 
chose nondefense agencies for a considerable 
portion of the conference visits to expand the 
discernment of participants. Question periods 
and discussions were frequent and effective. A 
number of the topics considered in conference 
sessions were supplemented by lectures of uni- 
versity faculty members. Organizational the- 
ory, the facets of administrative leadership, 
human relations in management, and opera- 
tions research particularly were accented this 
way. At the same time, problems and issues 
raised in conference visits provided an abun- 
dance of suitable materials for subsequent 
classroom reflection and for critical evaluation 
of textual assignments. 


Some Conclusions 


n the basis of two years’ experience with 
O middle-management training under uni- 
versity auspices in Los Angeles, a number of 
conclusions may be ventured. First, the train- 
ing program pointed up the ample supply of 
latent talent within public agencies which 
can be drawn on to ease managerial deficien- 
cies. In final written examinations, enrollees 
evidenced a real understanding of course ma- 
terials and of administrative problems. They 





* These outside experts included: 


1, the Los Angeles district director, Internal Revenue 
Service, who explored problems of superior-subordi- 
nate relationships, staff coordination, and task fulfill- 
ment within a regional setting, as these existed prior 
to, and were modified by, agency reorganization in 
1953; 
= the commandant, Long Beach Naval Shipyard, to- 
gether with the chief budget officer, incentives super- 
visor, and management planning supervisor, who took 
up in detail the issues associated with installing and 
administering performance budgeting, industrial fund 


accounting, incentives and awards, and management 


analysis programs; 

3. the deputy regional director, Twelfth Civil Service 
Region, who, with members of his staff, reviewed the 
present state of therapy for chronic administrative 
issues in federal personnel management, e.g., perform- 
ance ratings, integration of civil service functions with 
line operations, wage board autonomy; 

4. the associate justice, Superior Court of California, 
a former assistant city solicitor of Los Angeles, who 
explored at length the aura and media of administra- 
tive discretion, the role of the lawyer in government, 
and the inherent problems of fact and value that arise 
in the exercise of discretion in making administrative 
decisions. 
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did about as well in the course as students in 
the introductory graduate course in public 
administration, after which this was patterned. 

The previous educational attainment of 
participants appeared to correlate directly 
with their individual examination scores, but 
employment levels did not seem to have a 
bearing upon written performance. The seri- 
ous academic approach of the training pro- 
grams lent heavily to their prestige in the 
eyes of enrollees. A great preponderance of 
matriculants admitted that their prospects for 
advancement improved not only because par- 
ticipation demonstrated their interest in self- 
development, but also because agencies con- 
sidered success in the course a genuine indica- 
tion of increased competence for the job. (At 
the participant’s request, the university ap- 
prised each one’s immediate superior of his 
performance.) Evaluations of all participants 
by their supervisors improved almost immedi- 
ately after the completion of the course, and 
the course also was accorded great weight in 
the promotion of four matriculants. 

The participants themselves saw the course 
as contributing specific management skills, ac- 
cording to a survey of the first course students. 
Twenty-five per cent stated that improved 
delegating and coordinating techniques were 
their most significant gain, 15 per cent indi- 
cated that better decision-making processes 
and evaluative methods were their greatest 
acquisition, 10 per cent listed a better under- 
standing of human relations skills in person- 
nel management, and 10 per cent pointed to 
an improved capacity for meshing line and 
staff. Specialized skills such as writing position 
classifications or inaugurating management 
analysis programs were listed as significant 
gains by only one or two persons. Forty per 
cent of the participants felt that a deeper un- 
derstanding of the ecology of public manage- 
ment was a valuable benefit from the course, 
but this factor was listed as a second or third 
most important gain in most cases. 

In all, the dynamic, artful aspects of man- 
agement were clearly deemed to be the most 
pregnant benefits which had issued from the 
training program. A familiarity with these, 
the joint council and the academic leadership 
had insisted, underlies substantial and con- 
tinuous individual growth in the administra- 
tive art. 
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Brookings’ Executive Conference Program 


By WILLIAM T. McDONALD and CARL F. STOVER 


The Brookings Institution 


HE career executive holds a key role in the 
aie of the federal government. He 
must provide the essential continuity and depth 
of understanding required for sound policy- 
making and effective execution of government 
programs. In significant measure, the welfare 
of our own citizens and of others around the 
globe depends directly upon his knowledge, 
ability, and moral character. The demands 
upon him require an unusual amount of 
understanding and insight concerning the op- 
eration of large organizations, the federal gov- 
ernment, and the relationship between gov- 
ernment and society. 

Meeting well the responsibilities and realiz- 
ing fully the opportunities of such positions 
pose a significant challenge to the individ- 
ual. Under the federal career system, which 
generally emphasizes specialization and en- 
courages the development of careers within 
particular agencies, many able individuals rise 
to executive positions without the general 
background and broad perspectives essential 
to their task. In the past, no adequate provi- 
sion has been made for the further develop- 
ment of these individuals. The Brookings In- 
stitution’s Executive Conference Program is 
directed toward meeting this need. 

Original plans for the Program! envisioned 
an experimental series of residential confer- 
ences, two weeks or longer in duration and 
removed from Washington, D. C., where small 
groups of carefully selected top-level career 
executives could be given a significant devel- 
opmental opportunity. Following such confer- 
ences the participants would be brought to- 
gether in Washington for a succession of 
monthly seminars, where the interests devel- 
oped during the conference and the work 


* The proposal for this program sprang from a small 
group which met at The Brookings Institution in 1954 
and 1955 to discuss methods for strengthening the 
career service. Among its members were: Robert D. 
Calkins, John J. Corson, Eugene M. Zuckert, John W. 
Macy, Jr., James M. Mitchell, and several members of 
the Brookings staff including Maynard Barnes, Paul T. 
David, and Milton Semer. 


begun there could be continued. This pro- 
gram would have these main objectives: 


1. Provide a stimulating and broadening intel- 
lectual experience that would qualify participants 
for wider responsibilities in government, 

2. Kindle interest throughout the federal gov- 
ernment in more effective development of execu- 
tives, and 

3. Test methods and acquire experience in an 
uncharted area of executive development. 


The Program began in July, 1957, with the 
financial support of The Ford Foundation for 
a two-year period. Following the selection of 
an advisory board? on major policy questions 
and the appointment of a staff, more definite 
plans were drawn for the first conference, 
which was held in December. Two confer- 
ences took place in the spring and summer of 
1958 and four more will be held before July, 


1959- 


The Nature of the Conferences 


4 ee scope and basic rationale of the first 
three conferences were essentially similar; 
all were built around the theme, “Exploring 
Executive Responsibilities.”” The common sub- 
ject matter was organized under four main 
topics: 


1. What Is the Job of the Career Executive? 


? Original members of the board were: John J. Cor- 
son, director, McKinsey and Company; Lyle S. Garlock, 
assistant secretary of the air force for financial man- 
agement: Roger W. Jones, deputy director, Bureau of 
the Budget; John W. Macy, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, Wesleyan University; Richard E. McArdle, chief 
of the forest service, Department of Agriculture; James 
M. Mitchell, associate director, National Science Foun- 
dation; John A. Perkins, President, University of Dela- 
ware: and Robert D. Calkins, President of The Brook- 
ings Institution. In August, 1958, Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, joined 
the board, and in September, George A. Graham, di- 
rector of governmental studies at The Brookings In- 
stitution, and Warren B. Irons, executive director of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, accepted member- 
ship. 
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By beginning with the study of the career ex- 
ecutive’s job, the common interest of individ- 
uals from diverse programs, specialties, and 
backgrounds was established. The main di- 
mensions and requirements of executive work 
in government and business were analyzed 
and discussed. The career executive's role in 
decision-making and policy formulation and 
his working relationships with appointed po- 
litical executives were carefully studied. Ques- 
tions of the proper objectives and standards 
of career executives led naturally into consid- 
eration of the objectives of the newly created 
Career Executive Program and the problems 
facing it. 

2. Working in an Institutional Setting. Af- 
ter two intensive days on the demands and 
requirements of the career executive's job, the 
focus widened to the total governmental en- 
vironment in which he functions. The deci- 
sion-making process in the federal government 
was discussed. The distribution of authority 
between the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches and the modes of cooperation and 
conflict among these branches were consid- 
ered. Special attention was given to the or- 
ganization of the Executive Office of the 
President and relations between departments 
and central staff agencies and between bureaus 
and their departments. 

3. Management tn the Federal Government. 
Following study and discussion of the over-all 
governmental mechanisms for problem-solv- 
ing and administration, attention was con- 
centrated on major management problems 
facing career executives. Emphasis was placed 
upon management policy and on the respon- 
sibility of the executive to take full advantage 
of insights arising from research in the social 
sciences to secure effective management. This 
section closed with an analysis of executive 
skills and possible ways to improve executive 
performance. Thus, the conferences began 
and ended with a focus on the requirements of 
the executive’s job. 

4. Interaction Between Government and So- 
ciety—Problems of National Policy. Through- 
out the conferences, a number of sessions 
were devoted to the consideration of policy 
issues. They were approached principally 
through discussions of factors influencing pol- 
icy-making in many areas. Current economic 


and manpower trends, the significance of ad- 
vances in science, maintenance of national 
security, and America’s role in world leader- 
ship were all considered. Increased attention 
was given to this area in the third conference 
with the addition of study group assignments 
on three major policy questions: The Role of 
the National Government in Education, The 
Testing of Nuclear Weapons, and Foreign 
Economic and Military Assistance. 


The methods employed have been calcu- 
lated to encourage participants to evaluate 
critically their own ideas and opinions and to 
permit a maximum sharing of insights and 
experience. Clearly, men of high caliber at the 
executive level have a great deal to teach each 
other and an effort has been made to structure 
situations in which the maximum benefits 
could be derived from this resource. Another 
major goal has been to stimulate interests sufh- 
ciently to help to ensure that study and in- 
quiry in areas covered by the conference would 
be continued after its close. 

The basic method has been the use of in- 
formal talks by stimulating speakers,’ fol- 
lowed by group discussions led in a manner 
that would bring about a full and critical ex- 
change of experience and viewpoints. Panel 
discussions were occasionally used and, even 


*The Program has received excellent support from 
leaders in government, universities, and public affairs, 
In addition to the members of the advisory board, 
speakers have included such persons as Chris Argyris, 
associate professor of industrial administration, Yale 
University; Lloyd V. Berkner, President, Associated 
Universities, Inc.; Frank Church, U. S. senator from 
Idaho; Reuel N. Denney, professor of social sciences, 
University of Chicago; Hugh Dryden, director, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Max Freedman, 
Washington correspondent, The Manchester Guardian; 
John M. Gaus, professor of government, Harvard Uni- 
versity; August Heckscher, director, The Twentieth 
Century Fund; H. Stuart Hughes, professor of history, 
Harvard University; Max Lerner, professor of Ameri- 
can civilization, Brandeis University; C. Northcote 
Parkinson, Raffles professor of history, University of 
Malaya; E. Barrett Prettyman, judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit; Wallace S. Sayre, professor of public adminis- 
tration, Columbia University; Robert Sprague, chair- 
man of the board, Sprague Electric Company; Donald 
C. Stone, dean, School of Public and International 
Affairs, University of Pittsburgh; Arnold J. Toynbee; 
and York Willbern, director, Bureau of Government 
Research, University of Indiana. 
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less frequently, formal addresses followed by 
question periods. Daily provision was made 
for informal discussions among participants 
and between participants and resource people. 
The case method was used during the second 
and third conferences, employing cases espe- 
cially prepared for the Program. Participants 
in these two conferences also were assigned to 
one of three study groups and asked to analyze 
a problem, present an oral report on it to the 
full group, and submit a written report fol- 
lowing the conferences. Study group assign- 
ments concerned both administrative and sub- 
stantive policy questions. 

An extensive conference manual was given 
to the participants at the opening of each 
conference, containing introductory material 
about all subject matter areas, major ques- 
tions in each area, and reprints of pertinent 
articles and other readings. In addition, read- 
ing lists were furnished and a library of 300 
titles was made available throughout the con- 
ferences.‘ 


The Participants 


MONG the most distinguishing features of 
the Executive Conference Program are 
the unusual competence and significant ofh- 
cial responsibilities of its participants. The 
group is small in number, but a cautious and 
thorough selection procedure in which de- 
partments and agencies participate has helped 
to ensure a broad representation of capable 
and strategically situated officials. 

The sixty-nine participants in the first three 
conferences came from thirty-four depart- 
ments and agencies. Four out of five held 
top-level line responsibility for administering 
substantial programs, and the rest held top 

* The Williamsburg Lodge in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
has been used as the site for these conferences because 
it combines excellent accommodations, facilities for 
meetings, and recreation opportunities with a historical 
setting which relates directly to the theme and ob- 
jectives of the Executive Conference Program. The 
Williamsburg restoration has been of significant inter- 
est to conference participants, and the attention it 
draws to the fundamental principles of American de- 
mocracy has enriched conference discussions. Officers 
of Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, are interested 
in the objectives of the program and have been excep- 
tionally helpful in making all of their resources availa- 
ble. 


advisory or staff positions. The average grade 
level, for those in positions covered by 
the Federal Classification Act, was between 
GS-16 and GS-17; the average salary about 
$15,000 under present salary rates. A career 
military officer of general officer rank partici- 
pated in each conference. Men of correspond- 
ing rank came from the Public Health Service, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the National 
Security Agency, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve System, the Panama 
Canal Company, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

As a group, the participants possessed career 
characteristics similar to those found by John 
J. Corson® and others in earlier surveys of 
federal executives. Most were between forty- 
five and fifty years of age and on an average 
had completed more than twenty years of fed- 
eral service. More than half of these men had 
worked in only one department or agency, 
and very few had any significant work experi- 
ence outside government. Their general edu- 
cational background was quite varied. Four- 
teen had received no collegiate degree while 
six held Ph.D. degrees in various fields. Out of 
sixty-nine, only three had significant training 
in public or business administration in col- 
lege. Only a small percentage had _partici- 
pated previously in any kind of management 
training or executive development activity. 
The participants, in short, constituted a se- 
lected sample of the higher career executives 
who provide continuing administrative lead- 
ership across the executive branch of our gov- 
ernment. 

Participant selection began with an invita- 
tion to the heads of all federal departments 
and agencies to nominate one or more of their 
ablest executives—persons of demonstrated 
ability who were expected to move to still 
more difficult assignments and higher levels of 
responsibility. Significant screening took place 
within the departments and agencies because 
it was known that not all could be repre 
sented and that no more than one representa- 
tive would be finally selected from any agency. 
For each conference, many more were nomi- 
nated than could be accepted. Since every 


SJohn J. Corson, Executives for the Federal Service 
(Columbia University Press, 1952). 
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agency could not send a staff member, the 
agencies were very careful to pick outstanding 
candidates for final selection by Brookings. 

A group widely representative of programs 
and occupational fields and balanced with re- 
gard to experience in line and staff roles was 
sought. Before final selections were made for 
the second and third conferences, those who 
had been nominated were invited to small get- 
acquainted dinner meetings with the confer- 
ence staff. These took the form of group dis- 
cussions of conference objectives and public 
problems in a semi-social setting, beginning 
before dinner and continuing for an hour or 
so afterward. These discussions yielded useful 
information about interests and expectations 
of the nominees and proved to be a desirable 
“warm-up” activity for those selected. More 
significant, however: the preliminary meetings 
provided important assurance that those se- 
lected would both contribute and learn well 
during the conference. The element of com- 
petition in the whole selection process seemed 
to sharpen the anticipation of those finally 
chosen. 


Results of the Conferences 


= test of the effectiveness of a program of 
this kind is its impact upon the attitudes 
and behavior of the participants and, through 
them, upon their organizations. This is diffi- 
cult to measure accurately because of the 
complexity of the processes involved and the 
absence of tools that can be relied upon to 
produce valid indications of results. In the 
face of these limitations, some modest begin- 
nings have been made in assessing the Pro- 
gram’s effectiveness, but this remains an area 
in which substantial work must be done. 

At the close of each of the first three con- 
ferences, participants submitted written com- 
ments in response to a brief questionnaire. 
Flushed with the excitement of the conference 
and the contagion of the group’s spirit, obser- 
vations received at this point were very posi- 
tive. Some said that the conference had been 
the most significant two weeks of their entire 
careers. They stressed the importance of get- 
ting acquainted with and learning the view- 
points of colleagues in other areas. Many 
wrote of new insights gained with regard to 


the purposes and operations of the federal 
government and a significant number spoke of 
having experienced a rebirth of interest in 
questions of public policy and basic concepts 
of democracy. Although some reservations and 
criticisms were offered about certain aspects 
of the experience, the over-all response was 
definitely enthusiastic. 

An outside consultant® conducted intensive 
interviews with each participant in the first 
conference approximately six months after it 
ended. These interviews show: 


1. Participants feel they are better executives as 
a result of the conference. They now have a 
broader perspective of government operations, 
their sense of values has deepened, they have a 
fuller understanding of the human and social di- 
mensions of the executive's job in government. 

2. Participants emerge as militant advocates of 
executive development and management training 
for their own departments. Many programs now 
in the planning stage have been heavily influenced 
by the conference experience. This, coupled with 
the recent passage of legislation authorizing train- 
ing throughout the government, may have a great 
impact on future career development programs. 

3. Meeting and associating closely with fellow 
executives was a highlight. Although most had 
been working for years in the Washington area, 
they had not met before the conference. 

4. Most participants were impressed by the fact 
that everyone had essentially the same kinds of 
administrative problems, with major differences 
occurring only in the substantive area. 

5- Most felt that the conference had given them 
renewed confidence in their capacities. The aware- 
ness of other approaches to problems, plus the 
knowledge that their own approaches stood up in 
the light of common experience, seemed to con- 
tribute most to this feeling. 

6. Personal relationships developed at the con- 
ference have in several instances facilitated the 
resolution of important interagency problems that 
previously had been impossible to solve. 

7. Most participants were stimulated to improve 
their reading habits which admittedly had fallen 
victim to the extreme pressures of official business. 
Some are reading more in the field of public ad- 
ministration; others are trying to allow more time 
for general reading. 

8. All participants wanted to discuss “Where do 
we go from here?” Many suggestions were made 


*Raymond L. Randall, Adviser on Executive Devel}- 
opment to the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
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for ways to continue meeting and working to- 
gether. The most common suggestion favored long 
week end sessions on single topics of high interest. 

g. All participants were enthusiastic about con- 
tinuing this kind of program for government ex- 
ecutives. They felt it was long overdue. Most felt 
it must be sponsored by an organization operating 
outside of the government. 


The Future of the Program 


egy during the first year provides 
the direction for further growth. The es- 
sential idea of the Executive Conference Pro- 
gram and the need for it have been accepted 
generally, both by the top-level career execu- 
tives who are potential participants and by 
their career and political supervisors. Much 
has been learned about conference methods 
effective with groups at this level and a grow- 
ing corps of speakers and resource persons 
who can communicate effectively with and 
stimulate such groups has been identified. As- 
sociation as conference participants has re- 
vealed a desire and need for group study and 
action and a marked capacity for group iden- 
tification that had remained latent during the 
long official consideration of the Senior Civil 
Service concept. 

Alumni groups from all of the conferences 
will continue to meet at least once each month 
to hear speakers and participate in discussions 
of major governmental policy and administra- 
tive problems. Small committees cutting across 
the individual conferences are being estab- 
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lished to study and report on important pro- 
fessional issues, such as the responsibilities of 
the Senior Civil Service, the role of the career 
executive in negotiations with Congress, and 
the relationship between career and political 
executives. Plans also are being made for at 
least two week-end meetings for the combined 
alumni groups and for other special sessions 
that will bring together the men from differ- 
ent conferences. 

A special conference for a group composed 
predominantly of Administrative Assistant 
Secretaries was held in October at Williams- 
burg. In December, a two-week conference 
was directed to the problems of executives 
who administer scientific organizations in the 
federal government, with the participant 
group made up of scientists who have risen to 
executive positions. One of the later confer- 
ences may involve experimentation with the 
“humanistic studies” approach to executive 
education, and serious consideration is being 
given to the possibility of directing one con- 
ference to the needs of executives in agencies 
with international responsibilities. 

In all program appraisal and planning for 
the future, one of the key elements will be the 
consideration of ideas for the continuation 
and growth of developmental opportunities 
for senior career officials, both inside of the 
federal government—perhaps in conjunction 
with the Career Executive Program—and out- 
side, as additional activities for The Brookings 
Institution and other organizations. 


Benefits from Management Training 


By ROBERT J. MOWITZ 


Wayne State University 


r is too early to determine whether manage- 
I ment development training programs for 
public administrators are merely a passing 
fashion or are here to stay. As yet, there is a 
dearth of empirical findings on the results of 
such programs. The purpose of this article is 
to report some of the findings of a study of an 
executive development program for federal 
employees in the Detroit area in the hope that 


they will be useful to those now contemplat- 
ing or currently engaged in such programs. 
This program was planned and developed 
jointly by the Detroit Federal Personnel 
Council and the Department of Public Ad- 
ministration at Wayne State University. Al- 
though no systematic research was done to 
determine levels of skill and knowledge of 
federal administrators there, it was generally 
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felt by those involved in the planning that a 
need did exist for management training which 
would expose management to new ideas, con- 
cepts, and theories, as well as to techniques 
and skills. Conferences with agency heads bol- 
stered this feeling of need and indicated a 
willingness to go along with the program. 
This was a new venture for all concerned, and 
it was approached with an experimental atti- 
tude. Of necessity, the initial decisions con- 
cerning eligibility and course content were 
based upon collective judgments, and although 
there were strong feelings about who would 
profit most from such a program, there was no 
evidence available concerning how benefits 
would, in fact, be distributed. After the pro- 
gram had been in operation three years, this 
study was undertaken to determine the reac- 
tions of participants to the program, as an aid 
to future planning. 

The two parts of the program to be dealt 
with here are: a series of eleven Executive De- 
velopment Seminars (XD) “arranged specifi- 
cally for present and potential top administra- 
tors” each of which ran for eight weeks with 
one two-hour session a week;! and an Inter- 
mediate Management Development Program 
(IMD) consisting of a series of twenty-four 
lectures covering, in the main, the subjects 
included in the XD seminars. Members of the 
public administration faculty were responsible 
for the conduct of the program, although a 
good many lecturers from business manage- 
ment training circles were employed for the 
IMD group. 

The XD seminars varied from fifteen to 
twenty-five participants, the size and the setting 
were designed to facilitate informality. Al- 
though regular assignments were not ordinarily 
required, bibliographies and mimeographed 
materials were distributed. The faculty mem- 


*The subject matter covered is indicated by the fol- 
lowing seminar titles: Modern Organization and Man- 
agement, The Administrator and the Community, 
Communication and Organization Behavior, The Dy- 
namics of Personnel and Employee Relations, Quality 
Control and the Organization, Organization Goals: 
Formulation and Achievement, Identification and As- 
similation of the Individual with the Organization, 
Administrative Analysis and Research, The Executive 
and the Budgetary Process, Accounting as a Tool of 
Management, and Case Studies in Public Administra- 
tion, 


ber responsible for each seminar conducted it 
according to his own teaching style. In con- 
trast, the IMD group met in one of the cam- 
pus lecture rooms with about 100 participants 
in each group. Originally, the first hour was 
devoted to a formal lecture; then following a 
short break, the remaining time was devoted 
to questions and answers. After the first year, 
this method was replaced by the lecture-con- 
ference method. The formal lecture was still 
employed during the first part of the period, 
after which the class was divided into small 
discussion groups for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the lecture. The period, extended to two 
and one-half hours, closed with reports from 
each discussion group and comments by the 
lecturer. Suggested readings and mimeo- 
graphed materials also were distributed to the 
IMD group. 

The first XD seminars were begun Septem- 
ber 1953, and the IMD program got under- 
way a year later. By January 1956, 186 persons 
had completed one or more of the XD semi- 
nars, and 484 had participated in IMD. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1956, personal interviews 
were conducted among participants in the 
program, including all of those in the XD 
seminars who were still available in Detroit 
and a sample of the IMD group.* The follow- 
ing findings are based upon the interviews. 


Who Attended 


= proceeding with the responses, it 
will be useful to compare the two groups, 
XD and IMD, in terms of grade, age, and edu- 


*At the time of the study the lecture-conference 
method had not been in use long enough to make a 
fair comparison between it and the formal lecture- 
question and answer method. It should be noted that 
the 47 people in the sample who had experienced the 
lecture-conference method were overwhelmingly (85%) 
in favor of its continuation. 

"Interviews were completed with 127, 68%, of all 
those attending XD. The reasons for failure to accomp- 
lish an interview were: transfer, resignation, illness, 
death, vacation, and in a few cases, inability to sched- 
ule interviews due to the mobility of the respondent. 
There were no refusals. 

The IMD group was divided into strata according to 
agency contributing forty or more students. Five 
agencies were in this classification: Ordnance Tank 
Automotive Command, Internal Revenue, Post Office, 
Detroit Arsenal, and Detroit Ordnance District. A sixth 
class included 73 students distributed among 18 agen- 
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cation. The promotional literature for the 
Executive Development Seminars stated that 
they were intended for “those serving in posi- 
tions equal in difficulty and responsibility to 
the classification GS-11 and above,” whereas 
the IMD brochures stated that this program 
was aimed at “those in the intermediate man- 
agement category, which includes supervisors, 
junior executives, and others who are poten- 
tially qualified for such positions.” 

The agencies nominated candidates for each 
of the two programs and submitted their nom- 
inations to the Federal Personnel Council's 
Committee on Executive Development which 
made the final selection—for XD on perform- 
ance in a standard group oral interview and 
for IMD on ratings on the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission’s supervisory selection test bat- 
tery. The value of wide agency representation 
also was considered.* 

Although a given grade was not necessary 
for admission, it will be seen in Table 1 that 


Table 1 
Percentage Grade Distribution in XD and IMD 








Grade XD IMD 
GS-5 or under — 9% 
GS-6 or 7 1% 15 
GS-8 or 9 6 42 
GS-10 or 11 33 22 
GS-12 30 4 
GS-13 15 2 
GS-14 9 — 
GS-15 or over 2 _— 
Other 4 6 

TOTAL 100% 100%, 


the GS-11 suggestion provided in the XD lit- 
erature tended to be taken as the determinant 
as to whether one was to receive “executive” 
development or “intermediate management” 





cies. Within each strata, a one-third random sample 
was drawn. Interviews were completed with 127 IMD 
participants, 26% of the total group. 

*Some agencies paid tuition for their employees and 
some did not. The study revealed no significant dif- 
ference between responses from respondents for whom 
tuition was paid and those who had to pay their own 
way. Fees were not high. At the time of the study, the 
24-week IMD sequence cost $30 and the XD seminars 
$5 each. 


development. It is interesting to speculate as 
to where the grade break point would have 
occurred if a particular grade had not been 
suggested and agencies had been asked to base 
their nominations on a description of the pur- 
pose of the two programs, formulating their 
own concept of “executive” and “intermedi- 
ate management” personnel. 

No clue was given relative to age and edu- 
cation. It is evident from Table 2 that in gen- 


Table 2 
Percentage Age Distribution in XD and IMD 








Age XD IMD 
go and under 4% 11% 
$1-40 84 33 
41-50 34 31 
51-60 24 22 
61 and over 4 4 

TOTAL 100%, 100%, 


eral the IMD program was considered the ap- 
propriate place for younger people, but not 
very much younger. 

The ten-year interval used in Table 2 is 
somewhat misleading for the 31-40 category, 
since a five-year breakdown reveals that 20 
per cent of the IMD people are in the 31-35 
group as compared with only 11 per cent of 
the XD trainees. Nevertheless, the similarity 
of the age distribution in the two groups is 
evidence that age was not the primary crite- 
rion for determining whether one was chosen 
for training as a “junior executive.” 

When compared in terms of education, a 
striking difference is revealed between XD 
and IMD personnel. The comparison in 
Table 3 shows that 4o per cent of the XD 








Table g 
Percentage Education Distribution in XD and IMD 
Highest Grade Completed XD IMD 
Less than high school diploma 4% 11% 
High school diploma 27 44 
Some college (no degree) 29 20 
Bachelor's degree go 21 
Graduate training 10 4 
TOTAL 100% 100%, 
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group as compared with 25 per cent of those 
in IMD had received college degrees. Looking 
at it from another perspective, for 55 per cent 
of the IMD people, this was their first contact 
with a college classroom, whereas this was 
true for less than one-third (31%) of those 
in XD. 

The age and education distributions for the 
IMD personnel show that this group was not 
composed primarily of young college people 
being groomed to move from “‘junior’’ to “sen- 
ior” executive positions. Although some 
would fall in this category, the majority were 
over forty years old with no more than high 
school training. Many of the latter may have 
reached the top of the promotion ladder and 
consequently are being trained in order to 
discharge their current responsibilities more 
efficiently. This suggests a possible ambiguity 
surrounding concepts such as “intermediate 
management development.” There would 
seem to be some real differences between the 
preparaticn of those in the middle grades for 
positions of higher responsibility and the 
training and improvement of those destined 
to remain in the middle positions. As will be 
shown, there is evidence to support a more 
discriminating grouping based upon age and 
education. 


Distribution of Benefits 


poe is no simple device for measuring 
benefits derived from a training program 
going beyond the teaching of simple mechan- 
ical skills that may be tested objectively. Cer- 
tainly management development training is 
far removed from this. A desirable measure 
would be one showing the extent to which an 
employee’s job performance was influenced by 
his participation in the training program, but 
the number of variables affecting job per- 
formance is so great that the measure of the 
influence of the single variable, training, is 
beyond the capacity of available methodology. 
Nevertheless the experiences of the trainees 
as reported in personal interviews do pro- 
vide some insight into what is occurring. A 
pretested interview schedule was employed, 
and standard procedures were followed to 
protect the confidential nature of the inter- 
view and to maximize candor in responses. 


The limitations as well as the values of this 
technique are well known to social scientists. 
In order to arrive at an over-all estimate of 
the distribution of benefits derived from the 
training, as viewed by the trainee,® the nega- 
tive responses to two key questions will be 
examined. These questions were designed to 
determine whether or not respondents had 
obtained new ideas or concepts and new skills 
or techniques from their training. The ques- 
tions were: “Keeping in mind your experi- 
ences in the program, did you learn any new 
skills or techniques that have helped you in 
your work?”, and “Have any of your ideas or 
concepts about management and administra- 
tion in general changed as the result of this 
training?” Each of these questions was fol- 
lowed by a probe for specific examples of 
skills or techniques and ideas or concepts. 

Regardless of what other benefits one might 
derive from training, if one’s ideas or con- 
cepts remain unchanged and if no new skills 
or techniques have been acquired, the impact 
of the training has been negligible. The dis- 
tribution of negative responses is shown in 
Table 4. 

Although one-third said that they did not 
learn any new ideas and one-third said that 
they had acquired no new skills, a comparison 
of the two columns in Table 4 reveals that 
these two groups were not composed entirely 
of the same people. The old saying about 
teaching old dogs new tricks was not borne 
out by these data. Those over 50 gave the 
lowest percentage of negative responses for 
both ideas and skills, whereas those 35 and 


* Although resources did not permit the interviewing 
of the supervisors of all of the trainees, 59 supervisors 
of XD students and 74 supervisors of IMD students 
were included among the respondents, since they them- 
selves were participants in the training. Fifty-one per 
cent of the XD supervisors said that they had observed 
changes in the behavior and/or attitudes of their 
people attending the XD seminars that could be at- 
tributed directly to the training. A similar response was 
given by 54 per cent of the supervisors of IMD students. 
Fourteen per cent of the IMD supervisors said that 
they had observed changes in their employees since 
their enrollment but that they were not attributable 
solely to the training; 2 similar response was obtained 
from seven per cent of the XD supervisors. Forty-two 
per cent of the XD supervisors and g2 per cent of the 
IMD supervisors said that they had observed no 
changes in their employees resulting from the training. 
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Table 4 


Percentage Distribution of Negative Responses Regarding Skills 
and Ideas Obtained by Training 





Per Cent No 
New Ideas er 
Concepts 


Per Cent No 
New Skills 
or Techniques 





All respondents (n = 250) 





33 33 

XD (n= 127)* 33 355 

> roor: / a] 
vam IMD (n= 127)* 33 31 
35 and under (n = 57) 37 46 

Age 36-50 (n = 125) 33 5 
over 50 (n = 68) 28 22 

a on less than college degree (mn = 167) 32 28 
college degree(s) (n = 83) 35 44 

under GS-12 (n = 169) 31 28 

Grade GS-12 and over (n = 81) 38 45 





* Some respondents were in both XD and IMD, thus the sum for the two programs 
appears greater than the total number of respondents. 


under gave the highest percentage of negative 
responses to skills or techniques and the sec- 
ond highest to ideas or concepts. Although 
there are marked differences in negative re- 
sponses to new skills or techniques depending 
upon the education of respondents, the edu- 
cation variable does not show up significantly 
relative to new ideas or concepts. The highest 
percentage of negative responses for ideas or 
concepts came from those in grade GS-12 or 
above. The range for ideas or concepts, from 
a low of 28 per cent to a high of 38 per cent, 
is much less than the range for skills or tech- 
niques, 22 per cent to 46 per cent. The age, 
education, and grade of respondents had a 
more decided effect upon responses relative to 
new skills or techniques than upon responses 
relative to new ideas or concepts. But a much 
larger percentage of the older trainees claimed 
that they had acquired new ideas or concepts 
than did the younger trainees. 

It will be noted that the percentage of nega- 
tive responses is about the same for both XD 
and IMD. This is especially noteworthy since 
the teaching methods employed were consid- 
erably different for the two groups. Appar- 
ently these methodological differences did not 
have any significant effect upon the percent- 
age of negative responses in the two groups. 


This does not mean that trainees found both 
techniques equally enjoyable. The study re- 
vealed that there was some objection to the 
large lecture technique among IMD people 
and general satisfaction with the seminar ap- 
proach among XD people. 

In addition to age, education, and grade, 
the distribution of benefits derived from man- 
agement training appears to be related to the 
opinions and attitudes of the trainee concern- 
ing the effect of the training upon his chances 
for promotion. Each respondent in the study 
was asked if he thought that participation in 
the training affected a person’s chances for 
promotion, although there was no way of de- 
termining from the study whether or not the 
respondent’s perception of the relationship 
between the training and promotion was ac- 
curate. Thirty-eight per cent of all respond- 
ents said that the training had no effect upon 
a person’s chance for promotion, and 54 per 
cent said that they thought it improved 
chances for promotion. The remaining 8 per 
cent were undecided or had no opinion. When 
these responses concerning training and pro- 
motion chances are broken down in terms of 
the negative responses on skills and ideas 
some obvious differences appear. 

Table 5 shows a striking difference in eval- 
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Table 5 


Percentage Distribution of Negative Responses 
Regarding Skills and Ideas by Responses 
Concerning Effect of Training upon Promotion Chances 





Per Cent No 
New Ideas or 


Per Cent No 
New Skills 





Concepts or Techniques 
All respondents (n = 250) 33 33 
Training does not affect promotion chances (n = 96) 47 44 
Training does affect promotion chances (n = 136) 21 26 








uation between those who thought the pro- 
gram did affect promotion chances and those 
who felt it did not. It may be that those who 
thought that the training improved their pro- 
motion chances were eager to demonstrate, or 
at least to assert, that they had benefited by 
the training. Perhaps there is nothing sur- 
prising about this, but it is a reminder that 
expectations of personal advancement are 
dosely associated with the distribution of 
benefits claimed by the trainees. 


Some Possible Meanings 

These findings lead to possible generaliza- 
tions. In comparing the data, it is apparent 
that although both programs seem to have 
had the same degree of success, only one-third 
negative on the average, benefits were not dis- 
tributed equally in both groups. In XD, the 
people in higher grades who had completed 
college and in IMD, those under 35 with a 
college education said they benefited to a 
lesser degree than others. Counterbalancing 
these in both XD and IMD were those older 
trainees in the middle grades (GS-8 through 
11) with less than a college degree. (See Tables 
1,2, and 3.) 

This would suggest that in order to obtain 
amore equal distribution of benefits within 
each program, the selection process should be 


more discriminating in terms of age and edu- 
cation and the course content should be re- 
lated more closely to the educational and skill 
level of each group. This is especially true 
where skill and technique training is to be 
included. This degree of discrimination in 
selection does not appear to be as necessary 
where the objective is to teach ideas and con- 
cepts, although the responses on this item 
probably are less accurate and include more 
false positives than those on skills and tech- 
niques. 

Beyond these rather obvious conclusions, 
however, there is something further suggested 
by these results. There appears to be a “train- 
ing prone” population. It consists of middle- 
aged or older men holding positions in the 
middle grades (GS-8 through 11) who have not 
completed a college education and who have 
expectations that training will lead to promo- 
tion. Their eagerness to claim benefits from 
training, however, is probably related to some- 
thing more complex than the content of a 
training program. This group provides an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for the trainer, but 
at the same time involves certain hazards. 
As management development training toys 
around the edges of group therapy, more so- 
phisticated research than this will be required 
in order to avoid unanticipated consequences. 
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o evaluate a President as administrator is 

a very exacting task, and criteria for such 

a judgment are likely to be misleading. 
In reality, the President as administrator does 
not exist alone; he is a complex amalgam of 
administrator and politician. By combining 
the President as administrator with the Presi- 
dent-as-many-other-things, it becomes feasible 
to attempt an evaluation of the total perform- 
ance of the whole person. Clinton L. Rossiter 
and others have discovered reasonably reliable 
criteria? to measure the relative greatness of 
our Presidents; but these measurements in- 
evitably are made against the Presidents as 
composites and not as administrators pure 
and simple. 

A President must be judged by results, by 
accomplishments, by successes against failures; 
and administration, while playing an impor- 
tant part, cannot really be weighed in the 
scales so one can know just how important 
were administrative factors standing alone in 
the achievement of this success or that failure. 
An examination of Rossiter’s criteria for as- 
certaining presidential greatness shows rather 
conclusively that presidential politics and ad- 
ministration are very closely related and ap- 
pear at times as a blend. 


? Rossiter judges a President and fixes his place in 
history by means of eight criteria of greatness: his 
times, how he led the nation and reached his hard 
decisions, his philosophy of presidential power, tech- 
nical performance, his appointees, his personality, his 
influence on the Presidency, and finally his impact 
upon history. The American Presidency (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1956). 





> Ordinary concepts of staff and line, when applied 
to the Presidency, run afoul of the bigness of the fed- 
eral government. For example, the President's staff is 
really not a single unit; we must distinguish three 
levels: close personal advisers, the White House Office, 
and the Executive Office of the President. Similarly, 
it may be too simple to point to the growing regularity 
and staff of Cabinet meetings as an indication of in- 
creasingly direct relationship of the President to his 
immediate line subordinates, department heads—for 
the Cabinet’s secretariat is the President's staff and may 
be more barrier than channel and, in recent Cabinet 
meetings, department heads have been equalled or 
outnumbered by presidential staff. The often subtle 
line and staff relationships at the apex of power are 
dissected here, with some comparison to long-accepted 
ideas on staffing the Presidency. 





Since it is conceded by all students of the 
Presidency that policy politics, power politi, 
domestic and international politics, even party 
politics comprise the foundation for nearly all 
of the President’s official concerns, the ques 
tion naturally follows, why worry about presi- 
dential administration? Why be concerned 
about staffing, budgeting, planning, organiz 
ing and the rest of the administrative cata- 
logue? Because while politics may be the 
principal presidential irritant, proper staffing 
and expertness in administrative management 
can reduce its sting, can control corruption, 
can prevent embarrassment along the political 
front, diminish criticism, allay frustrations, 
and assist the President in the fulfillment of 
his presidential objectives. As staff facilities 
grow to help the top manager manage, admin- 
istration becomes even more immersed in the 
political liquid. Today's top staff specialists 
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themselves must truly be political executives. 
Mere managers will no longer do. 

The President as administrator normally 
suggests implementation, the follow-through, 
the down-side of policy hill; and yet out of 
implementation, execution, and administra- 
tion come revision and politics. The Presi- 
dent, then, must deal with administration and 
politics as President and not as chief admin- 
jstrator alone. He must come to understand 
the composition of his role or he will not meet 
satisfactorily the challenge of his times. A good 
President must be both a good administrator 
and a good politician. Categorically to answer 
the question, “Is Eisenhower a good adminis- 
trator?”, you must know first if he is a good 
President, and historians probably will de- 
bate this question for years. 


Presidential Succession: Policy and System 


ose who expected an abrupt reversal in 

the march of the welfare state and the 
sudden dissolution of international strife with 
the advent of a Republican President in 1953 
were among the romantics or political neurot- 
ics. Such changes are virtually impossible— 
given our structure of government, the built-in 
stabilities of our society, and the facts of world 
politics. Not only are many substantive pol- 
icies of the Eisenhower regime carryovers 
from preceding Presidents, but so also are 
many of the presidential institutional aids 
established by Roosevelt and Truman. 

The carryover flavor of both policy and ad- 
ministration is possibly one of the most pro- 
nounced characteristics of the Eisenhower 
Administration despite all of the noise to the 
contrary. And yet real differences in style and 
approach are discernible. Eisenhower is about 
as far removed from Truman as Truman was 
from Roosevelt in the degree to which the 
Presidency has been converted into a system- 
atic, “businesslike” administrative organiza- 
tion. There is a progression here away from 
the personal type of Presidency to the system- 
atic Presidency, system which often suggests 
eficiency fused with depersonalization of the 
thing systematized. 

Even in legislative-executive relations, sys- 
tem is now emphasized. Eisenhower and his 
legislative liaison men customarily work 


through the leadership, maintain the recog- 
nized but often ignored channels within the 
parties, and rarely, if ever, make personal ap- 
peals and petty compacts with the rank and 
file. 

Truman maintained an executive establish- 
ment which was essentially efficient but which 
retained an air of senatorial informality; Ei- 
senhower has insisted upon order, formality, 
and precise staff work. According to one 
publicist, “Instead of brilliant improvisation, 
he believes in good organization, thorough 
staff work, and an orderly play of many minds 
upon every issue before it is resolved.”? 

The President has more regularly sched- 
uled meetings than any of his predecessors, 
further evidence of his love of system and 
schedule. 


Eisenhower: Staffing and Organization 


O NE of the principal purposes of presidential 
stafing has been to make the President 
more efficient by diverting necessary but rou- 
tine chores away from him and into the hands 
of assistants. These assistants were expected to 
clear matters with appropriate officials and 
then dispose of the problems themselves or 
facilitate presidential action when required. 
The obvious effect of this, it would seem, 
would be to give the President more time for 
thinking out and dealing forcefully with non- 
routine matters and high-priority routine af- 
fairs. To many critics it appears, in the case 
of President Eisenhower, that the staff prin- 
ciples of public administration have been 
applied with such vigor as to suggest intem- 
perance. Other observers contend that the 
staffing has been good enough but that the 
President has not always put time gained to the 
best uses. It is odd that a man with a back- 
ground in large-scale military administration 
and an interest in and knowledge about staff 
usage and organization would be the first 
President to be widely accused of abusing the 
staff system. 

Some segments of the political science pro- 
fession are alarmed by the precipitate mech- 
anising of the Presidency and wistfully look 
back to those disorderly but very human days 


*Merlo J. Pusey, Eisenhower, The President (The 
Macmillan Co., 1956) p. 87. 
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of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is interesting to 
pause for a moment to recall how few caution 
signs were posted by the reformers of the 
Presidency and the professional advocates of 
presidential staffing in those good old days. 
Perhaps President Eisenhower's heavy reli- 
ance upon a large personal staff as well as 
upon an institutional staff® of no small dimen- 
sions suggest that the public administration 
profession take care to draw attention to the 
limitations of its proposals both in terms of 
their application in specific settings and the 
general range of their effectiveness under vary- 
ing circumstances, not ruling out the influence 
of the personal equation. 

Mr. Eisenhower has avoided top-heaviness 
in the Executive Office as a whole insofar as 
the number of employees is an accurate meas- 
urement. The general impression abroad in 
the land is that the President has constructed 
a colossus around him, has materially changed 
the Truman staff system beyond recognition, 
and is completely captured by his own staff 
assistants. 

Figures published by the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations and others sup- 
plied by the Office of the Director, U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget, contradict the first of 
these impressions: the Executive Office of the 
President in 1951 and 1952 (Truman years) 
had a personnel strength in excess of any Ei- 
senhower year, including 1957.* It is true that 
the White House Office staff, growing from 
250 employees in 1953 to nearly 400 in 1957, 
has been augmented substantially, and of 
more importance the rank structure has been 
raised. Increasing use has been made of spe- 

*One must distinguish between EXOP, which is in- 
stitutional staff, including The Bureau of the Budget, 
National Security Council, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Central Intelligence Agency, Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, Office of Defense and Civilian Mobi- 
lization, and the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization, and the somewhat more 
personal staff of the White House Office—still too large 
to be really a personal extension of the President, and 
finally his close aides including mainly assistants to the 
President. 

*In 1952, Truman’s last year in office, 1,252 em- 
ployees were employed in EXOP; in 1957, 1,217 were 
employed there. See Table I, in Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Organization of Federal Departments 
and Agencies, Committee Report No. 17, 85th Congress, 
First Session, p. 65. 


cial assistants with rank equal to or just under 
the Cabinet. When Truman left office there 
were only one or two of these superdepart. 
mental assistants; there were as many as eleven 
special assistants to the President plus the as. 
sistant on June 1, 1958.5 

Predictions are that in 1959 the White 
House Office staff will reach at least 429! 
which would be a percentage increase of 688 
over Truman's. The White House budget 
jumped from $1.6 million in 1953-54 to $3.57 
million in 1958-59, and these are significant 
benchmarks in the growth of this organiza. 
tion. Certain officials in the executive and 
legislative branches of the national govern. 
ment who have wanted to establish a direct 
working relationship with the President and 
who might have been able to do so under a 
Truman or a Roosevelt have been aware that 
Mr. Eisenhower has relied on a personal staff 
of such a size and character as to make this 
quite difficult. Franklin D. Roosevelt counted 
a personal staff of only 14, Truman 15, but it 
is reported that Eisenhower, starting with 
some two dozen in this category, now has 46! 

In contrast to the rapid and _ persistent 
growth in the President’s personal entourage, 
changes in the institutional staff, specifically 
the Executive Office of the President, since 
Truman really have been gentle mutations 
and not revolutionary. All principal units of 
EXOP were left intact with the exception of 
the Office of the Director for Mutual Security 
which was taken out of EXOP in June 1953. 
As for being captured by one’s own staff, it is 
a pitfall which all Presidents have had to 
guard against. President Truman alluded to 
this matter in his memoirs: “A President, if 
he is to have clear perspective and never get 
out of touch, must cut through the voices 
around him, know his history and make cer- 
tain of the reliability of the information he 
gets.” 


5United States Government Organization Manual 
1958-59 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958). 

*Lester Tanzer, “Changing Presidency,” Wall Street 
Journal, April 3, 1958, p. 1. The full number is not 
shown in the White House Office budget. Estimated 
figures for Special Projects must be added. 

*This figure includes estimates for Special Projects 
as well as for the White House Office, which alone 
budgeted for fiscal 1959 only $2,051,970. 

* Ibid. 
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Evidence available to this writer is certainly 
not strong enough to suggest that President 
Eisenhower consistently is locked in by staff 
and denied opportunity for independent re- 
flection and access to diverse channels of in- 
formation. His famous stag dinners, although 
held only intermittently, have been arranged 
to open him to wider views. Some reputable 
authorities on the Presidency claim that Eisen- 
hower accepts staff recommendations too un- 
critically and that his role is therefore reduced 
to ratifying decisions made several layers 
down in the hierarchy with the result that 
he does not get into decision-making early 
enough. One-page memos have been a favorite 
target of his critics. 

Countering the inferences that President 
Eisenhower is too dependent upon his staff 
personnel is the criticism that he employs too 
many special commissions, interdepartmental 
committees, fact-finding groups, consultants, 
and so forth. This may be a complaint against 
the President as administrator, but at least it 
may be argued that his critics cannot have it 
both ways. The insistence upon thorough in- 
vestigation by special bodies can be defended 
on the grounds that it enables the President 
to buy time on his own terms when he needs 
to do so, that it enables him to obtain a 
broader field of participation, representation, 
and democratic response—thus a way to escape 
personal staff domination. Both the ultimate 
results and the intentions behind the creation 
of these special bodies have been questioned, 
but students of public administration should 
recognize advantages in an administrative sys- 
tem against which much of our literature is 
prejudiced. 

At least two authorities® claim in favor of 
close staff work that it can prevent Presidents 
from coming in contact with controversial 
problems which might lower their prestige 
and thus their leadership capacity. Another 
student of presidential staffing’? avows that 
staff routine and schedule will tend to raise 
issues with the President and thus prevent 
future Chief Executives from pursuing the 


*John R. Steelman and H. Dewayne Kreager, “The 
Executive Office as Administrative Coordinator,” 21 
Law and Contemporary Problems 690 (Autumn, 1956). 

*Louis W. Koenig, “The Man and the Institution,” 
307 The Annals 13 (September, 1956). 


course of do-nothingism followed by Buchanan 
and Coolidge. In any case, little evidence ex- 
ists to warrant the conclusion that EXOP, as 
institutional staff, is today structurally very 
different from the Truman office, that it has 
grown outlandishly in size under the direc- 
tion of Eisenhower, and that the President has 
lost his own identity through staff intrusions. 
The principal changes have occurred close to 
the President, i.e., an augmentation of per- 
sonal advisers, introduction of the Cabinet 
secretariat, and the formalization of proce- 
dural and organizational relationships in the 
White House Office."! 


The End of the Cycle for EXOP 


M*“* procedural changes, some of them 
very important, have taken place in 
EXOP under Mr. Eisenhower. Perhaps his 
successor will make as many or more, but this 
seems doubtful. In a sense, the Eisenhower 
Presidency represents what might be regarded 
as a concluding phase of an evolutionary cycle 
in presidential staffing. This is not to suggest 
that there will be no new emphases or ap- 
proaches in presidential staffing in the future; 
rather that the Eisenhower Administration 
has, but for one minor exception, gone to the 
extent of public administration theory on the 
subject—adopting the basic essentials of the 
recommendations for presidential staff re- 
form that have been urged for the last forty 
years.12 Since 1920, administrative reformers 


™ Additional evidence of White House Office ex- 

pansions is revealed in the following comment: “That 

unit, which is designated in the legislation as the White 

House Office, is the most important segment of the Ex- 

ecutive Office and also the one most seriously affected 

by the overcrowded, makeshift conditions that prevail 

in the East and West Wings of the Executive Mansion, 

in consequence of the need to install more officials 

and assistants than the space available can accom- 

modate.” President’s Advisory Commission on Presi- 

dential Office Space, Presidential Office Space (US. 

Government Printing Office, May 31, 1957) p. 11. 

@ These basic recommendations recur: 

“(1) surround the President with the highest quality 
executive assistants, 

(2) formalize a systematic network of interdepart- 
mental committees, 

(g) establish additional high policy co-ordinating 
units, 

(4) create a staff chief to pull the components of the 
executive office itself together, and, 
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have sought to introduce a Cabinet secretar- 
iat plus a staff chief roughly comparable to 
the position formerly occupied by Sherman 
Adams, known as The Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. (The position in most of its major char- 
acteristics was retained with the resignation of 
Mr. Adams and the subsequent appointment 
of Mr. Wilton B. “Jerry” Persons.) 

Although refining some of its features to 
his own tastes, Eisenhower for the most part 
has accepted Truman’s institutional staff in 
EXOP, and most of the refinements have sup- 
plemented rather than replaced the old. It is 
doubtful if government in Washington can 
become much more centrally directed and 
controlled through presidential staff than it is 
today, and it also seems highly unlikely that 
future Presidents will be able or inclined to 
reduce this control substantially in the fore- 
seeable future. Certainly President Eisen- 
hower’s military background, his habits of 
work, and his outlook on the administration 
of public affairs all contributed to the fulfill- 
ment of this cycle. The man and the hour met, 
so to speak; but the President's institutional 
staff today, I submit, would not look a great 
deal different had Mr. Stevenson occupied the 
office or some other man. Different Presidents 
and changing times no doubt will require dif- 
ferent arrangements in respect to the personal 
staff side, but the EXOP pattern has acquired 
a firm, if not inflexible, base. One new wrinkle, 
which may be the least durable of the Eisen- 
hower staff innovations, is the emergence of a 
strong Vice President, but who can tell that 
this development too, even with the odds 
against it, will not be a permanent feature of 
American presidential government. 


The Cabinet and the Staff 


yo President’s appointments to staff and 
Cabinet posts may indicate something of 
his reliance on these positions. President Ei- 
senhower has kept a relatively even consist- 
ency of talents in his appointments in both 
the domestic and foreign affairs fields; Tru- 





(5) convert the Vice-President into an executive of- 
ficial.” See the author’s “An Historical Review 
of Plans for Presidential Staffing,” 21 Law and 
Contemporary Problems 662-87 (Autumn, 1956). 
The “one minor exception,” of course, is num- 
ber 5, and headway has been made here. 


man tended to put his first string appointees, 
e.g., Marshall, Harriman, Finletter, Syming- 
ton, Acheson, in the international field only, 
Diplomatic and military interests of the nation 
were served under Truman through incred- 
ibly strong and intelligent department heads 
concerned with defense and diplomacy. While 
Truman succeeded in the conduct of foreign 
affairs largely because of his appointees, it is 
wryly observed by some that Eisenhower has 
achieved his diplomatic successes despite his 
advisers. 


He has over-ridden his Secretary of State, his Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the National Security Council 
on a good half-dozen occasions. On one occasion, 
during the crisis over Quemoy and Matsu in early 
1955, his exercise of the veto power may well have 
meant the difference between an uneasy peace and 
disastrous war, and for it the free world’s gratitude 
may be as great as for Harry Truman's decisions 
to support Greek independence in 1947 and to re- 
sist aggression in Korea in 1950.18 


The President’s appointees within the 
White House Office have tended to be more 
representative of his progressive Republican 
views than his other appointments. In a sense, 
the White House came to serve as a bastion 
against the Hollisters, the Humphreys, the 
McKays, the Hobbys, et al. And what is said 
here to a lesser extent is true of the appoint- 
ments made to other Executive Office of the 
President agencies. Within the framework of 
EXOP is closeted the great majority of the 
President’s main aides. 

The Administration does point with pride 
to the Cabinet secretariat as if it is the living 
embodiment of a campaign promise fulfilled, 
i.e., the Cabinet regenerated. But inasmuch as 
its secretary is really responsible to the Presi- 
dent or his chief of staff, the secretariat may 
in reality be more of a centralized staff tool 
than a restoration of government by the de- 
partments. 

Also the proliferation of rank at the special 
assistant level possibly reveals that (1) the in- 
cumbent President has delegated a generous 
share of his coordinative responsibilities to 
super-Cabinet coordinators, and (2) the de- 


“Richard H. Rovere, Affairs of State: The Eisen- 
hower Years (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1956) 
P- 351. 
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partment heads of Cabinet rank rarely feel 
disposed on their own to initiate interdepart- 
mental missions, leaving this job either to the 
Cabinet secretariat or to White House staff 
coordinators. Top-side initiative in this area 
has become so pronounced as to result in the 
creation of a new deputy assistant [to Mr. 
Persons] for interdepartmental affairs. What 
might be achieved through less formal means, 
as in the days of Truman and Roosevelt, is 
achieved through a neatly and rigidly con- 
trived system which operates in a management 
setting of businesslike formality. Rather than 
less White House control of line organizations 
there appears to be more under this Republi- 
can President. 

On the other hand, R. H. Pear has written 
that “The core of the Eisenhower reforms is 
the Cabinet. Notwithstanding President Tru- 
man and other eminent students, he has made 
the Cabinet work and work hard and effec- 
tively, to a definite schedule and as a team. 
The Cabinet supports him and ministers sup- 
port each other in a way unknown in Ameri- 
can history in the past.’"* 

This widely heralded innovation grew out 
of a study of the White House organization in 
1954 made by Carter Burgess who recom- 
mended the creation of a Cabinet secretariat 
and the improvement of the White House 
staff secretariat. In November, 1954, Maxwell 
M. Rabb was appointed to the post of secre- 
tary of the Cabinet of the United States and 
associate counsel to the President. In this ca- 
pacity, Mr. Rabb worked as chief aide to the 
assistant to the President. A serious and in- 
tensive effort has been made by Eisenhower's 
staff to rationalize the relationship of the 
President to the Cabinet and of department 
head to department heads. In the past, Presi- 
dents have become infuriated or at least frus- 
trated with Cabinet meetings and have blown 
hot and cold in dealing with their department 
chiefs on a collective basis. 

The secretariat is small. The Secretary has 
only one assistant, who is a career civil serv- 
ant. They are responsible for preparing 
agenda for Cabinet meetings and only sub- 
jects of interdepartmental consequence, such 


“R. H. Pear, “The American Presidency Under 
Eisenhower,” 28 Political Quarterly (January-March, 
1957). 


as civil defense, water resources development, 
budget, transportation etc. are customarily in- 
cluded. Ad hoc Cabinet committees and the 
sub-Cabinet, composed of under secretaries, 
engage in prior screening of items of interde- 
partmental scope. Position papers asserting 
the advantages and disadvantages of a pro- 
posed policy or policy alternatives are cir- 
culated in advance of meeting time. After 
sessions, “a succinct written record of deci- 
sions calling for action is compiled and dis- 
tributed.”!5 Implementation of decisions is 
also furthered by a post-Cabinet meeting 
chaired by the secretary and attended by a 
group of young officers known as special as- 
sistants for cabinet coordination. As depart- 
mental representatives they are briefed and 
return to their departments to make arrange- 
ments for follow-through. Between Cabinet 
sessions, these special assistants are in constant 
touch by telephone and otherwise with the 
secretariat, preparing agenda and auditing 
policy execution. Action Status Reports also 
are drafted periodically to summarize the 
status of all outstanding things yet to do be- 
fore implementation is complete. “These staff 
procedures, all new in the last three years, 
have made the Cabinet into a dependable 
organ of advice-giving and of action super- 
vision.”’16 

The first secretary of the Cabinet secretariat 
insists that every effort is made to maintain 
flexibility and to guard against procedures 
which would kill off “candidness and spon- 
taneity” of discussion. He has stated that the 
new Cabinet procedures have promoted in- 
terdepartmental cooperation and provided 
assistance to the President through “interac- 
tion and cross-fertilization” of the viewpoints 
of his advisers, who come to their jobs with a 
great diversity of backgrounds and of experi- 
ences. He sees the new system producing team- 
work as a consequence of each department 
head being given a voice in major decisions at 
the pre-decision stage. It is also claimed that 
the intimacy between the Cabinet and the 
President, engendered by the new system, has 
developed a broader perspective for depart- 


* Maxwell M. Rabb, “The New Cabinet,” First An- 
nual Lectures on Public Affairs 1956-57 (Jacksonville 
University Press, 1957) p.18. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 
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ment heads who now seek what is best for the 
executive branch, the President, and the na- 
tion rather than attempting to do what is best 
for their own departments or themselves. A 
final advantage of the new Cabinet system as 
described by its charter secretary is that the 
“new Cabinet has helped reduce the burdens 
of the office of the President.”!7 

Certainly much about the secretariat idea 
and about this particular setup can be de- 
fended, but an observer could suggest that 
while most of Mr. Rabb’s claims for the Cab- 
inet system contain a high degree of truth, 
some seem optimistic. Intense rivalries among 
the services, well-aired differences between De- 
fense and Treasury judgments, other deep- 
rooted departmental squabbles raise questions 
as to “perspective,” and Donovan’s version of 
the so-called sketchy, “succinct” minutes ap- 
pearing in book form also raise questions 
about confidence and free speech.'8 

One may ask if agenda and minute keeping 
of Cabinet meetings are all gain. The Cabinet 
—having no constitutional or statutory powers 
to act, having never been defined as an official 
body of the government, having been used in 
various ways by sundry Presidents—at times 
has served as advisory council, forum for dis- 
cussion, and political workshop. In these ways 
it has been useful to Presidents willing to 
listen. But is not the new system running the 
risk of curtailing rather than stimulating ad- 
vice by the promise that what is said at Cabi- 
net meetings is said for the record? And was 
not the precedent of making a journalist privy 
to official Cabinet papers an even more serious 
and dangerous precedent? Today a Cabinet 
member undoubtedly must fear that his com- 
ments at Cabinet sessions either may appear 
in a post mortem published several years after 
he has passed from the political scene or may 
jump at him while he is still in office, from the 
pages of a widely-circulated set of Cabinet 


" Ibid., p. 21. 

* Robert J. Donovan’s book Eisenhower: The Inside 
Story (Harper & Brothers, 1956) by any other title 
could never have been written for a previous Admin- 
istration since the book is based largely on Cabinet 
minutes which were handed over in a gesture of com- 
plete trust to the author. No other Administration 
ever bothered seriously to keep a set of systematic 
minutes. 


minutes or from a book on the best-seller cir- 
cuit. While these facts do not themselves in- 
dict the secretariat system, given such facts we 
can guess that at present it is more form than 
substance. However, such characteristics are 
not inherent in a Cabinet secretariat system; 
abuse of minutes could be eliminated. 

Despite the fact that the Cabinet may have 
been organized in such a way as to make it 
more susceptible to the dictates of presidential 
staff discretion, the secretariat is justifiable if 
the system can be converted into a means of 
pitting collective departmental and agency 
advice against White House staff advice. Mas- 
sive White House influence?® has lowered the 
prestige of Cabinet members and made it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain incumbents for 
assistant secretary positions. The system does 
afford formalized and regular contacts for de- 
partment heads with White House _policy- 
makers, if not with the President, and possibly 
serves as an extremely necessary channel of 
communication as well as an effective coordi- 
native arrangement among departments. Hav- 
ing originally built upon the experiences of 
the National Security Council secretariat, the 
Cabinet secretariat now can build on its own 
and make changes and improvements as they 
become necessary. Facilitating access of de- 
partment heads to the President might well 
be first among such improvements. 


The White House 


eS the present organization for 
central direction and planning in na- 
tional administration is built upon a strong 
and powerful foundation, the White House. 
Stretching about this seat of power are staff 
agencies indispensable to presidential gov- 
ernment today but somewhat shadowed by the 
intensity of White House dominance and the 
vastness of the national line bureaucracies. 
While not shown on the organization chart, 
a real distinction exists between the White 
House Office and other EXOP agencies. In 


* Roughly 50 per cent of those in attendance at 
Eisenhower Cabinet meetings are not department 
heads; they may be outnumbered at times. 

* White House machinery is now so massive that a 
new office, ‘““The Executive Branch Liaison Office,” was 
established to facilitate external White House contacts 
within the government itself. 
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the first place, all organizational units in the 
Executive Office of the President except the 
White House Office have been headed by staff 
aides to the President. These units were con- 
sidered to be separate agencies headed by 
separate agency heads. Previous Presidents, 
however, always reserved the immediate su- 
pervisorship of the White House to them- 
selves; this President Eisenhower has not 
chosen to do. The assistant to the President 
keeps the White House Office running and in 
a sense has given it agency status, thus blur- 
ring the old distinction somewhat. 

Secondly, White House spokesmen—who 
speak for the President—are themselves im- 
mune from direct quotation most of the time 
and rarely are requested to testify before the 
committees of Congress. Also White House 
appointments are within the absolute control 
of the President while other EXOP agency 
heads, except the director of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Secretary of the NSC, must 
be confirmed by the Senate. All White House 
staff assistants of any policy consequence re- 
sign after the inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent, but this may not be the case with top 
aides in other EXOP units.*! Some continuity 
in the presidential institution is thus secured 
in bright contrast to the days when a new 
Chief Executive would walk expectantly into 
the official presidential setting to find not only 
that all staff members of the previous admin- 
istration had vacated but also that filing cabi- 
nets and even the walls had been stripped 
bare. Of EXOP units, only the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was handled clumsily during 
the transition between the Truman and Eisen- 
hower Administrations. 

What has happened to the men with a “pas- 
sion for anonymity,” the six administrative as- 
sistants to the President brought into the 
White House as a result of the Brownlow Re- 
port of 1937722 Although still rendering im- 
portant services, it is surmised that they do 
not occupy positions with as much quiet 
prominence as they did during the times of 
Roosevelt and Truman. They have simply 
been swamped in the presence of a White 


“Steelman and Kreager, op. cit., p. 694. 

"The President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, Administrative Management in the 
United States (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937). 


House staff corps of unprecedented numbers 
and rank. 

One observer has averred that such central- 
ization is a plus factor for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration on the grounds that matters 
which frequently get to the White House are 
“often better handled than those that do not.” 
For example, scandals in the government 
mortgaging business contrast unfavorably 
with the impeccable honesty associated with 
foreign aid administration, the latter con- 
stantly before the White House, the former 
rarely.** 

There have been many organizational and 
procedural changes in EXOP since Truman, 
but they have largely been pragmatic and 
evolutionary in character. The basic structure 
has remained much the same. The most 
unique creations within the Office are that of 
the assistant to the President, a position not 
entirely without antecedent, and the Cabinet 
secretariat. 

Outside the White House, EXOP agencies 
seem weakened. Although the Budget Direc- 
tor now sits in on Cabinet and NSC meetings 
at times, the importance of the Bureau, ac- 
cording to some, has been diluted under 
Eisenhower as the White House Office staff 
has managed to grab control of the final ex- 
penditure estimate figures. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization’s influence also has been 
weakened as resources-centered departments 
and agencies have taken a firmer grip. 

Through the intelligent centralization of 
staff services in the White House Office, possi- 
bilities for a more personal kind of leadership 
may be enhanced. Presidential leadership is 
not likely to flourish if over-organized and 
rigidly decentralized even within an Execu- 
tive Office. A balance must be struck between 
order and disorder, centralization and decen- 
tralization at the top, and how well this is 
done in any one Administration can be meas- 
ured only from different vantage points, at 
different times, by different people often with 
politically-conditioned and biased yardsticks. 
The hallmarks of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion have been the preeminence of personal 
staff and the maturing of the White House 
into a central staff directorate. 


* Harlan Cleveland, “Survival in the Bureaucratic 
Jungle,” 15 The Reporter go (April 5, 1956). 
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conservative, tradition-oriented way of 

life, American agriculture is built upon 
faith in the practical value of science. The key 
scientific centers for agriculture have been the 
state land-grant colleges and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In an attempt to “de- 
mocratize” agricultural research, giving the 
users of the information more influence upon 
researchers and administrators, Congress pro- 
vided in 1946 for nonscientist advisory com- 
mittees for USDA research. What influence 
have these committees exercised? 

To the extent that it had a single purpose, 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
(RMA)! was a broad charter for USDA to 
improve agricultural marketing. It provided 
for research, service, and education, but not 
regulation to help create a marketing system 
capable of disposing of surpluses and to pro- 
tect the farmer’s position in that system. En- 
acted in a time of scarcity and high agricul- 
tural prices, the act was based on widespread 
predictions of agricultural surpluses and de- 
pressed prices once wartime prosperity should 
fade. A second purpose of the act, partially 
integrated with the major theme, was to au- 
thorize new funds for research in the state 
agricultural experiment stations. A portion of 
these funds was intended for marketing re- 
search. The politicians put their faith in sci- 
ence, but they put their faith, too, in the un- 
trained man, and provided for citizen advisory 


[eres farming is typically considered a 


* P.L. 733, 79th Congress, August 14, 1946. 





> “What has been the history of accomplishment of 
[citizen] commissions?” Rufus E. Miles suggested this 
as a sample of the kind of question practicing admin- 
istrators would like researched. (18 PAR 108 (Spring, 
1958).) Here, citizen committees on agricultural re 
search are examined not only in terms of their accom- 
plishments but also of their administration, problems, 
strengths, and weaknesses. In addition to improving 
our sense of advisory committee behavior, the study 
dwells on one of the more pressing administrative 
questions of today: democratic responsibility in research 
programs. 





committees to make the program more prac- 
tical, dynamic, and responsive.” 

The act prescribed a national advisory 
committee of eleven members, including six 
representatives of producers or their organiza- 
tions, and authorized creation of other com- 
mittees. The statutory functions of the na- 


*For a general discussion of advisory committees, see 
David S. Brown, “The Public Advisory Board as an 
Instrument of Government,” 15 Public Administration 
Review, 196-204 (Summer, 1955). Respecting the use 
in federal research of advisory committees of experts, 
see Don K. Price, Government and Science: Their 
Dynamic Relation in American Democracy (New York 
University Press, 1954), ch. 6. For a defense of the 
RMA advisory committees by a responsible adminis- 
trator, see Harry C. Trelogan, “Research and Market- 
ing Advisory Committees,” 38 Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, 1-7 (February, 1956). Respecting the RMA 
program, see Charles M. Hardin, “Political Influence 
and Agricultural Research,” 41 American Political 
Science Review, 668-86 (August, 1947); Edward C. 
Banfield, “Planning Under the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946; A Study in the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge,” 31 Journal of Farm Economics, 48-75 (February, 
1949) and throughout. My own sources were mostly 
USDA files and personal interviews, both largely con- 
fidential. 
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tional advisory committee are to consult with 
the Secretary and other appropriate depart- 
ment officials, to make recommendations rela- 
tive to research and service work authorized 
by RMA, and to assist in obtaining the coop- 
eration of producers, farm organizations, in- 
dustry groups, and federal and state agencies 
in the furtherance of such research and service 
programs. Of the other advisory committees, 
the act states simply that the Secretary is au- 
thorized to establish “appropriate committees, 
including representatives of producers, indus- 
try, government, and science, to assist in ef- 
fectuating specific research and service pro- 
grams.” The national advisory committee 
(now the Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee—ARPC) and some seventeen commod- 
ity (fruit, for example) and eight functional 
(such as transportation) advisory committees 
have been established. 

In 1949 the scope of the committees was ex- 
tended from RMA work to all of the depart- 
ment’s research and marketing service work, a 
move applauded in Congress. This extension 
removed difficulties involved in asking com- 
mittees to distinguish RMA work from similar 
activities supported by other funds and reas- 
sured the committees that their role would 
continue despite the transfer of the program 
from a special RMA Administrator to the 
Agricultural Research Administration. A fur- 
ther demonstration of good intentions has 
been the addition of new committees for some 
of the most glaring omissions, chiefly func- 
tional areas not in the domain of any one 
commodity. In response to congressional in- 
sistence, the Research Administrator has 
achieved almost total coverage of the research 
program by committees. It is a political liabil- 
ity not to be able to claim an advisory commit- 
tee recommendation for one’s work. 


Committee Membership 


= ARPC was appointed after obtaining 
recommendations from the major farm or- 
ganizations. For nominations to commodity 
and functional committees, the department 
turned to the general farm organizations, many 
national commodity associations, some pri- 
vate firms, and some scientific and government 
officials’ groups—over 300 groups in all—ask- 
ing them to recommend “‘persons qualified to 


serve on the membership of these committees 
and whe would be representative of the par- 
ticular segment of our economy which your 
organization covers.” Some names were sug- 
gested within the department, and the com- 
modity specialists in USDA had an important 
part in choosing among the nominees. Orig- 
inal and replacement members have been 
chosen, in effect if not formally, as representa- 
tives of interests and frequently of organized 
groups, though personal ability, experience, 
and interest have been important additional 
considerations. 

Balance has been sought on each committee 
in geographical distribution, specific commod- 
ities within a commodity group, and market- 
ing functions (assembling, processing, whole- 
saling, retailing). The “little man” is seldom 
chosen, for the organization leaders and those 
best known within their industry and within 
the department generally are large operators. 
Some groups urged farmer representation, 
viewing the committees as scenes for power 
conflict in which processors would serve their 
own interests, but “producer” representatives 
usually are not dirt farmers. There has been 
some feeling, too, that consumers should be 
systematically represented on the committees, 
but this has not been done. Others argued 
that the problems to be attacked were prima- 
rily in the field of marketing and required 
technical experience which should be empha- 
sized in selection. The department has tried to 
represent “all” major interests in.a commodity 
area, but spokesmen for small farmers, con- 
sumers, and labor are seldom named. These 
are businessman committees, even including 
the “producers.”” Committee membership re- 
flects the same interests which are influential 
in the department apart from the advisory 
committee structure. 

Technical research competence was not 
sought in the advisory committees. After ex- 
perience with the committees, however, de- 
partment and state researchers urged inclu- 
sion of members with research experience, and 
ARPC seconded the policy. The practice has 
been adopted of placing two “research” men 
on each committee. Frequently one is a land- 
grant college official and the other an indus- 
trial research manager. They,are not likely 
to be practicing researchers, but they have 
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brought a more sophisticated view of research 
to the committees. The land-grant college rep- 
resentatives, especially, have been effective on 
the committees. 

The cotton committee sought technical 
competence by establishing a technical sub- 
committee which performs staff work. The 
industry is well organized and the National 
Cotton Council (a trade group) is interested 
in research. The cotton technical subcommit- 
tee consists of representatives of the depart- 
ment, the experiment stations, and private 
organizations—men with research training. 
This subcommittee and one or two similar 
groups used by other committees probably en- 
hance the influence of their parent commit- 
tees, for the research experts supply ideas and 
reliable information. 


The Committee Role 


_— foremost test of committee influence is 
the question: do the committees propose 
and select research projects? Congressman 
Jamie L. Whitten, probably the most influ- 
ential member of the House Subcommittee on 
the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tions, has been concerned lest RMA should 
be merely “more of the same.” At the hearings 
on the 1950 bill and subsequently, congress- 
men and especially Mr. Whitten emphasized 
that the framers of RMA intended to shift 
the evaluation or selection of research projects 
from USDA to “the field,” that is, to farmers, 
processors, and marketers. The House Sub- 
committee on Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriations has insisted, following the 1951 
hearings, that each agency provide informa- 
tion on the percentage of its work bearing ad- 
visory committee approval. To guard one’s 
appropriation, one must generally have the 
support of an advisory committee before un- 
dertaking research on a particular subject. 
Within the committees and the department 
there has been uncertainty as to how specific 
the recommendations made by the committees 
should be. When the program was new, some 
committee members and congressmen were 
skeptical about the actual good faith of ad- 
ministrators in using advisory committees, be- 
cause they knew about government advisory 
committees by wartime experience or by hear- 
say. The RMA Administrator’s Office, seeking 


to reassure the committeemen and in response 
to repeated congressional expressions of inter- 
est and confidence in the committees, encour- 
aged the committees to select projects. This 
willingness to have committees make decisions 
reflected also the absence of any careful plans 
for an integrated RMA program. 

FE. A. Meyer, firsts RMA Administrator, 
stated in 1949 his certainty that the commit- 
teemen would serve only if they were convinced 
their recommendations were being accepted— 
that they were not mere “window dressing.” 
He reported one committee’s approach: “They 
said, “We know you real well. Now unless we 
are all serious about this and our recommen- 
dations are really going to be used, we will go 
back home now, and you can run this pro- 
gram.’"’> Another example: a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture pro- 
posed that the department not undertake a 
project against which an advisory committee 
had recommended until ARPC had given its 
recommendation to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. (The Research Administrator, however, 
opposed this.)* 

After initial USDA indecisiveness, the de- 
partment has sought to impress on committees 
that they are to give advice, not to make final 
decisions. The department's view, and one in 
which the committee chairmen have con- 
curred formally, is that the committees are a 
source of project ideas and evaluations, but 
not the sole source. Advisory committee rec- 
ommendations merit serious consideration but 
are not binding. Most committee members, at 
least after they have served for a while, accept 
this position, in light of the evident respon- 
siveness of USDA to their views. Committees 
vary in assertiveness, depending on such fac- 
tors as the personalities of the members, the 
executive secretary's approach, and the or- 
ganization of the industry and its previous 
relations with the department. 

Department research administrators recog- 
nized, after some experience, that project-by- 
project discussion within the committees, with 
detailed reports at the meetings, did not leave 


*Senate Committe on Appropriations, Hearings on 
the Department of Agriculture Appropriations Bili for 
1950, 81st Congress, ist Session, p. go. 

‘House Committee on Agriculture, Federal Agricul- 
tural Research, Hearings, 81st Congress, 2d Session, 
July, 1950, Serial ZZ, pp. 21 f. 
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enough time for general discussion. The Agri- 
cultural Research Administrator's Office has 
made real efforts to systematize its experience 
with committee meetings, in order to maxi- 
mize committee effectiveness and satisfaction. 
The executive secretary now prepares a prog- 
ress report prior to the meeting and sends it 
to each member of the committee. Each re- 
port may run 100 or 200 pages or more, listing 
projects under way and proposed. The com- 
mittee generally breaks down the report, giv- 
ing one member primary responsibility for 
each section. There is now more dependence 
on the written progress report, less on oral 
presentation, than earlier in the program. 
Where a committee member or USDA admin- 
istrator has a question or comment, a project 
is discussed; otherwise it is likely to be put 
under a “continue” label. 

Following discussion of the report, the com- 
mittee votes, listing projects for expansion or 
initiation in priority order, in production, 
marketing, and utilization, respectively. At 
first formal voting was discouraged because it 
gives too much the aura of decision, not ad- 
vice. Now, the department has asked the com- 
mittees to vote, though not secretly, in order 
to lessen the likelihood of domination by a 
strong member. In voting, members some- 
times must choose among projects when they 
would be content to leave the decision to the 
department. 

An official in the Research Administrator's 
Office with over-all responsibility for the com- 
mittees tabulates the priorities. He prepares a 
book listing each research project and its rela- 
tive priority as voted each year by each com- 
mittee that considered it. The book is used 
in the budget process. This systematization, 
which followed Secretary Benson’s 1953 reor- 
ganization of the department, is a rather im- 
pressive demonstration of the intent of the 
Research Administrator’s Office to make the 
committees effective participants in decision- 
making. 


Results of Committee Action 


'y 1952 the department calculated that 87 
per cent of research projects had commit- 
tee endorsement. The value of statistics on 
compliance with advisory committee recom- 


mendations is limited, however. Some com- 
mittee suggestions are fairly specific; others 
are extremely broad, perhaps suggesting only 
that more funds be devoted to work in some 
general area. Also, a project recommended by 
a committee may be initiated but with inade- 
quate financing. At times there are conflicting 
committee recommendations: some agencies 
have offered projects before several commit- 
tees, securing approval from one if not an- 
other. Finally, committees urge some matters 
strongly, nod an assent elsewhere. Neverthe- 
less, committeemen do call attention to or 
dramatize some problems which would not 
otherwise receive careful official consideration, 
and it is clear that some projects were under- 
taken only because they were recommended 
by a committee. 

Though committeemen can suggest the 
need for new knowledge or techniques, they 
are seldom in a position to set forth detailed 
projects, for they are not researchers. The de- 
partment ordinarily must devise a project to 
accomplish the purpose broadly indicated by 
the committee. Even with cotton (which has a 
technical subcommittee) and with commodi- 
ties of other well-organized industries which 
retain researchers, preparation of projects is 
left to USDA. Occasionally committees origi- 
nate a problem for research, but generally 
they merely approve or reject projects sug- 
gested by the department. The department, 
after all, has other sources of information on 
commercial agriculture’s apparent difficulties, 
and, as in the past, it is anxious to respond to 
these needs. The influence of organized inter- 
est groups in agriculture is effective, with or 
without committees. 

Testimony within the department respect- 
ing committee influence varies. Some say that 
great weight is given to committee recommen- 
dations either out of respect for the commit- 
tees or because of Budget Bureau and con- 
gressional badgering. Others suggest that, in 
reality, existence of the committee system has 
not much altered the research program, for 
the department does what it wants. Certainly 
the committees are not simply ignored. When 
a project which has committee approval is 
urged or undertaken, care is taken to tell con- 
gressmen and committee members that the 
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work was recommended by an advisory com- 
mittee. Administrators are upset if commit- 
tees frown on their work. 

The Research and Marketing Act Admin- 
istrator’s Office, previously responsible for the 
committees, and the Agricultural Research 
Administrator’s Office, now, have taken the 
committees seriously and have tried to make 
the advisory process effective. Support has 
been less firm elsewhere in the department, 
but the Research Administrator’s Office has 
grown increasingly influential and the au- 
tonomy of the research branches has declined 
in recent years. 

Even with their unquestioned power to in- 
fluence, have the committees changed the 
basic course of USDA research? Though some 
informed persons within and outside the de- 
partment disagree, wide opinion in USDA 
holds that they have not, because in the main 
the department has been able to persuade the 
committees to its point of view on projects. 
Also, the committees usually pass on only 
those projects which have been recommended 
to them by USDA. (It is probable, however, 
that USDA officials know and consider com- 
mittee attitudes when they make project 
proposals, in advance of committee considera- 
tion.) Certainly a recommendation by a com- 
mitteeman is not accepted without question- 
ing its relationship to the going program, the 
cost and the budget, and the personnel, facil- 
ities, and technique available and required. 
Also, the administrator must consider such 
political data as congressional attitudes, which 
sometimes have diverged from committee rec- 
ommendations placing the department in an 
uncomfortable position. There were many 
and there still are some instances of USDA 
abdication, but the department has refused to 
grant the committees a final right of decision, 
and committeemen ordinarily accept this lim- 
itation. 

Committeemen are prevented by lack of 
time, interest, and knowledge from conduct- 
ing a detailed scrutiny. The program is too 
complicated for the amount of energy they 
devote to understanding it. In 1949 there were 
reported to be some 3,000 research and mar- 
keting service “line” (specific) projects. The 
commodity and functional committees have 


annual three-day meetings and the ARPC 
meets quarterly. Each commodity and func- 
tional committee elects its own chairman (gen- 
erally an active, interested member), but the 
department provides the ARPC chairman. 
The executive secretaries to the committees 
(officials in the Office of the Research Admin- 
istrator) play a major role; they prepare the 
agenda in cooperation with the chairman and 
serve as a source of information and guidance 
at and between meetings. Though the depart- 
ment services them well, advisory committees 
composed of nonscientists and meeting at long 
intervals for a few days cannot deal with the 
entire program at the detailed level of specific 
research projects. 

Committeemen—usually businessmen— 
though often a bit skeptical about abstrac- 
tions concerning the right to seek for knowl- 
edge, are not without respect for scientists. 
Experience on a committee generally increases 
willingness to accept scientists’ judgments on 
research matters and strengthens confidence 
in the department and its research program. 

While the department takes account of 
committee preferences, it would be hazardous 
to try to explain the shape of the research pro- 
gram in terms of the committees, rather than 
referring to Congress, interest groups, and 
participating agencies. If there has been a 
neglect of marketing work or of cross-com- 
modity, controversial, and basic studies, more 
fundamental causes than the existence of the 
committees probably are at work. Though 
they have irked and angered many, the ad- 
visory committees seldom have come into dra- 
matic conflict with the department, because 
both have accepted the same standard—the 
practical needs of “the industry”—as a guide 
to project selection. Department research ad- 
ministrators have been sensitive to politically 
effective organized interest groups and have 
emphasized applied research. So it is difficult 
for committeemen, as for others, to know 
whether committees have made a difference. 
Committees afford an opportunity for interest 
group influence through more official chan- 
nels than these groups normally have, but also 
they afford the department a better opportu- 
nity to persuade interest group representatives 
of the soundness of USDA policy. 
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Planning: The Long and Broad View 

Have the committees assisted in long-range 
program planning? The ARPC has sought to 
infuse the RMA program, and now the whole 
research effort, with an over-all view. Occa- 
sionally it has been suggested that all work 
should be centered on some specific com- 
modity or problem for a period, but it was 
recognized that no single commodity project 
could draw support from all major farm in- 
terests, and there was uncertainty as to how 
to orient the whole research program toward 
any one problem. The Research Administra- 
tor’s Office from time to time has formulated 
alternative long-range goals between which 
the ARPC was asked to choose, but the state- 
ments proposed usually were rather general 
and difficult to apply. Staff members present 
at ARPC meetings discern and take account 
of emphases, and ARPC has stimulated the 
administrators to think about an integrated 
research program, but ARPC has not known 
how to seize either the RMA program or the 
whole research program and point it firmly 
in a clear direction. 

The organization of committees by com- 
modity still predominates despite recognition 
of its shortcomings. There were strong pres- 
sures toward the commodity principle in: the 
commodity organization adopted for the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration in 
1945, COMmon interests among commodity 
specialists in the department and elsewhere, 
and the organization of interest groups in 
agriculture along commodity lines. The de- 
partment has been disturbed by what it re- 
garded as an excess number and poor distribu- 
tion in committees, but attempts to abolish or 
combine committees were often blocked by 
interests which already had secured recogni- 
tion. 

Commodity interest groups and advisory 
committee members have been concerned that 
their respective commodities receive a fair 
percentage of the USDA research funds. Early 
in the RMA program, consideration was given 
to a formula (based largely on economic im- 
portance) for distributing funds among com- 
modities, thereby avoiding criticism from any 
commodity group. This was not adopted, but 
the research program has been responsive to 
the political need of not ignoring any major 


agricultural interest, and it has been especially 
responsive to those interests which have been 
well organized and active in seeking research 
funds. 

The commodity and functional advisory 
committees were expected to formulate pro- 
grams primarily for their specific areas of con- 
cern. Their existence has stimulated the use 
of interagency, cross-functional groups of 
USDA officials to draw up research programs 
for specific commodity areas. There have been 
complaints within the department, however, 
that the committees lack a programmatic view, 
that they treat each project separately rather 
than in relation to total needs and other work. 
The sporadic and non-professional nature of 
the committees makes them poorly suited to 
systematic program planning, though they 
have made the department more conscious of 
the need for such planning. 


Basic v. Applied Research 

Do the committees, by favoring projects 
promising quick results, menace basic re- 
search? USDA scientists and research admin- 
istrators (generally former researchers) pro- 
vide a force in favor of fundamental research 
which makes a substantial theoretical or meth- 
odological contribution to the development 
of science. Fundamental research permits the- 
orization, inference. formulation of new sci- 
entific problems. Applied research utilizes the 
knowledge and methods of science, but results 
in findings that do not substantially advance 
the theoretical constructs of science. 

Department officials complain that basic re- 
search must be “bootlegged”—hidden in proj- 
ects which are justified in terms of applied 
research goals—because economic crises, in- 
sects, diseases, and the like are forever de- 
manding immediate attention. Early in the 
RMA program, top department officials and 
the National Advisory Committee (now ARPC) 
placed considerable emphasis on service work 
and applied research in order to achieve vis- 
ible results quickly, without which, they 
feared, it would be difficult to secure appro- 
priations. The interests of commodity com- 
mittee members generally have been restricted 
to their own commodities and to actual prob- 
lems; they are not concerned with scientific 
generalizations. 
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The Agricultural Research Administrator's 
Office has attempted to convince the advisory 
committee members of the value of basic re- 
search and of the need for a better balance 
between basic and applied research in USDA 
work. The resulting public declarations by 
the committees in support of fundamental re- 
search are dramatic. However, a good many 
committee members probably lack any real 
understanding of what basic research is or 
that it might serve them ultimately. In spite 
of their manifestoes, one suspects, many com- 
mitteemen will continue to insist upon the 
department’s meeting such crises as occur in 
their respective commodities at the cost of re- 
search intended to advance the sciences upon 
which the applied research is based. 

Nevertheless, the total effect of the com- 
mittees may be to strengthen basic research. 
In committee meetings the department offi- 
cials have presented the case for fundamental 
research and have won new, politically influ- 
ential friends for it. These supporters may 
help counteract the congressional and interest 
group pressures for applied research which ex- 
isted long before enactment of RMA. Within 
the department there seemed to be more con- 
fidence about the possibilities of doing basic 
research ten years after establishment of the 
advisory committees than at the time of their 
creation. 


Controversial Research 

In June, 1950 the advisory committee chair- 
men urged that “RMA funds should be used 
to conduct research on subjects relating to na- 
tional policies as they pertain to agriculture, 
such as (a) matters related to foreign trade, 
(b) action programs, and (c) public policy re- 
lated to transportation.” Subsequently the 
chairmen reconsidered the problem and di- 
luted their position. ARPC cautiously com- 
mented that RMA funds are used to develop 
factual information which may be useful in 
policy formation, though more than usual 
caution should be exercised in planning and 
reporting such studies. “However, RMA funds 
are not used to formulate policy or for specific 
appraisals of current policy issues. The evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of an action program 
is an administrative function which should be 


financed with funds other than RMA.” ARPC 
has discussed the problem a number of times, 
and members have been reluctant to see RMA 
funds used on policy matters, though sensing 
the difficulty of defining that term. In general, 
the department has been cautious about ini- 
tiating research in controversial areas. 

An important controversy surrounds costs 
and margins research which attempts to dis- 
cover the elements in the final cost of a com- 
modity—what services, costs, and mark-ups 
have been added after the farmer sells the 
commodity. There has been congressional 
pressure for this work, but the marketing 
trades have been reluctant, and, in this sphere, 
cooperation from industry is essential to eflec- 
tive research. The department has proceeded, 
despite real doubts about the actual usefulness 
of the work, because of the strong political 
support for it. ARPC and a good number of 
commodity committees consistently have sup- 
ported costs and margins research, but some 
commodity advisory committees have been 
divided on the issue, some have ignored it in 
making recommendations, and one attained a 
certain notoriety by urging that USDA not 
undertake such studies, arguing that competi- 
tion in the industry would assure that costs 
are not excessive. Nevertheless, congressional 
pressure to “expose” the middleman’s profits 
and clear the farmer of blame for high food 
costs has forced the department to win com- 
mittee support and to undertake the research. 
The presence of the advisory committees prob- 
ably reinforces the department's strong desire 
that its research program should not antag- 
onize any of the politically effective agricul- 
tural interests, but it does provide a forum for 
persuasion. 

In at least one case, a committee member 
raised strong objection to publication of natu- 
ral science research findings, but the matter 
was resolved and the report published. The 
reluctance of research agencies in USDA to 
anger groups which may be able to influence 
Congress is a force toward modification, sus- 
pension, or non-publication of materials 
which may arouse protest. A critic’s member- 
ship on an advisory committee is likely to be 
less important than his role in the industry and 
his influence in the community, though it may 
lend a little extra leverage. 
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Conduct and Termination of Projects 


Department officials and committee mem- 
bers have given more serious thought to the 
question of the role of committees in project 
selection than to that of their role in scrutiniz- 
ing the actual conduct of scientific investiga- 
tion and termination of research projects. 
Congressmen have exerted consistent pressure 
on the department to terminate old projects 
and begin new research, and advisory com- 
mittee chairmen have more than once listed 
the making of recommendations for the ter- 
mination of projects among the functions of 
the committees. In one case, a study of the 
comparative merits of rayon and cotton bed- 
sheets was halted prior to completion because 
of objections from the cotton advisory com- 
mittee, which feared findings adverse to cot- 
ton. At the urging of Congress (and, at times, 
of the research administrators) the advisory 
committees have been tempted to judge proj- 
ects in progress and determine whether they 
should be continued. Probably the committees 
have increased the role of non-scientist judg- 
ments in deciding when to end projects, a 
decision previously resting heavily on the ad- 
vice of the researcher and his scientist-admin- 
istrator superior. Department administrators 
have not argued that scientific freedom is in- 
volved and that these decisions are solely for 
scientists to make. 

The committees appear not to have inter- 
fered much with the actual conduct of scien- 
tific investigation. Aggressive committeemen 
have made comments and criticisms respecting 
all sorts of things, but department members, 
however critical of the committees, seldom 
speak of attempts to tell the scientist how to 
go about his work. The difficulty of dealing 
with matters at the level of the detailed proj- 
ect and USDA resistance to committee advice 
which threatens valuable work have protected 
most department scientists from interference. 


Dissemination of Findings 

The advisory committees have complained 
of the department's failure to disseminate re- 
search findings rapidly and effectively to pro- 
ducers and processors. Under RMA, new em- 
phasis was placed on close relations between 
the marketing and processing trades and the 
research agencies of USDA. The advisory 


committee chairmen have urged members to 
inform their trades about agricultural re- 
search, and the more active committeemen 
have attempted to do so. The public relations 
function of the advisory committees consists 
more in providing a general introduction to 
agricultural research for their publics than in 
reporting particular findings to be put into 
practice. The committees have established re- 
lationships between the department and some 
industries not accustomed to working closely 
with USDA or the state experiment stations 
and have systematized already close industry- 
department contacts. They have stimulated 
interest in USDA research and respect for the 
researchers and have made the research ad- 
ministrators more sensitive to the problem of 
industry utilization of research findings. 


Appropriations 

Until the House committee complained in 
its report on the 1958 appropriation bill that 
these committees were not helping Congress 
to economize in the research program, the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Department of Agriculture repeatedly had ex- 
pressed confidence in the committees and in- 
sisted that the department rely upon advisory 
committee advice. Several times, the com- 
modity and functional committee chairmen 
and the ARPC have met with congressmen 
and Budget Bureau officials, generally at 
USDA initiative. 

There have been those, probably including 
congressmen, who have been disappointed at 
the failure of the advisory committees to sup- 
port appropriations more actively. Many of 
the committee members, important politically 
in their own districts, visit their congressman 
when they are in Washington for a committee 
meeting, though the extent of their effort on 
behalf of agricultural research appropriations 
is difficult to say. Advisory committee mem- 
bers appear on behalf of particular commodi- 
ties at appropriations hearings since many 
members are active in commodity associations. 
Within USDA, those who work closely with 
them express confidence in the beneficial in- 
fluence of the committees on research appro- 
priations, but the measurement of this influ- 
ence remains difficult. 

Each commodity committee represents a 
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possible pressure group for one segment of agri- 
culture which may seek funds at the expense of 
other segments. Congressman Walt Horan of 
the House Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee posed sober warning 
in 1949 that “the procedure we are following 
in the utilization of RMA funds is almost 
giving countenance to Government by pres- 
sure.”5 Some commodity groups have felt that 
they were not receiving a just proportion of 
the funds, but the department has been able 
to convince many committee members to sub- 
ordinate the impulse to seek earmarked funds 
for their own commodity since those funds 
must come from the total program. There has 
been some broadening of loyalties. 


Committees and a Good Program 


" Reprar aeerege about the Department of Agri- 
culture’s research advisory committees is 
hazardous. Committee members are varied; 
their personalities, and especially that of the 
chairman, affects what the committee does. 
The methods of the executive secretary to the 
committee, a USDA staff member, make a 
difference. The organization of the industry, 
its experience with research, and its relations 
with the department and with Congress affect 
the committee’s influence. Also, behaviors 
change over time. Yet there are common ele- 
ments, deriving from the doctrine and work- 
ing methods of the USDA Research Adminis- 
trator’s Office, the common experiences and 
outlook within the department, the limita- 
tions inherent in the organization and meth- 
ods of the committees, and the impact of rea- 
son. 

Questions of advice versus decision and 
specific versus general recommendations have 
generated ill feelings. On the other hand, 
committee supporters in the department argue 
that committees bring practicality to what 
might otherwise be “ivory tower” research. 
Committeemen and scientists have developed 
much greater mutual confidence, but many in 
USDA still fear that the committees are 
usurping departmental functions. The strong- 
est anti-committee feeling generally is found 


* House Committee on Appropriations, Hearings on 
the Department of Agriculture Appropriations Bill for 
1950, 81st Congress, ist Session, I, 1214 f. 


not in the Office of the Research Administra. 
tor, where committee contacts have been con. 
tinuous, close, and wide, but in the branches 
and sections where administrators are closer 
to the on-going research. The feeling is strong, 
too, at some of the land-grant colleges, which 
resent committee inquiries into the college re. 
search program. 

Effects have been mixed. Committeemen 
have made some outrageous statements, and 
committees have taken some shortsighted or 
selfish positions. They have hurt morale in 
some sectors and have consumed much time, 
Though they have strengthened the influence 
of nonscientific judgments in the research pro. 
gram, the right of the individual scientist to 
do what he wants is a very qualified right 
within the large applied research organiza. 
tion; the advisory committees did not destroy 
the freedom of the scientist. Committees en. 
couraged some scientists by their interest, 
stimulated self-scrutiny and planning, and in. 
creased political support for the department 
in the business community. They helped fer. 
ret out more systematically the needs of agri. 
cultural producers, processors, and marketers 
and contributed to effective government-in- 
dustry cooperation, which was especially 
needed for the marketing research program. 
They probably have not basically changed the 
USDA research program. Organized interest 
groups would influence the research program 
even without the committee system; with the 
committee system, their access is formalized, 
but the department has more opportunity to 
educate group leaders to a broader point of 
view. 

The committees seem to be here to stay, 
though their functioning is subject to change. 
A good research program depends upon the 
department’s educating the advisory commit 
teemen and accepting full responsibility, in 
both of which it has sometimes failed. When 
committees do not take a long-run view, USDA 
should be able to resist demands for excessive 
allocation of resources to applied research. 
The USDA obligation to the life sciences is 
so significant that the department surely cat 
not forego fundamental research; in the long 
run, basic knowledge is necessary to real ad: 
vances in applied work. Carrying on funda 
mental research also is necessary in order (0 
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recruit, retain, and stimulate able researchers. 
The department seems to be groping toward a 
solution to the question: how can fundamental 
research be better organized and supported 
within USDA while maintaining farmer and 
businessman, congressional and advisory com- 
mittee support for the research program? Ad- 
visory committees can contribute political 
support and public relations activities to basic 
research; they cannot make useful specific de- 
cisions. 

Maintaining applied research standards, 
too, requires departmental stamina. Basic and 
applied research are often inextricably joined 
-in appropriations, in administration, and in 
the scientist’s investigation. Protection for 
the researcher in undertaking and conducting 
controversial work and in publishing embar- 
rassing findings is necessary to self-respect and 
to standing in the scientific community. USDA 
can judge expense, feasibility, availability of 
personnel and facilities, and similar technical 
factors in project evaluation. The department 
can determine whether work is being done 
elsewhere and whether it fits into the broader 
research program or into long-range USDA 
plans or whether it contributes to action pro- 
grams attacking serious social problems. Un- 
trained men may take insufficient account 
of technical considerations, of departmental 
needs and plans, and of the apparently distant 
future, but they can present industry needs 
and build support for USDA research among 
and disseminate research findings to those 
most directly affected. 

The department should supply the scien- 
tific, technical, and administrative knowledge 
for the program, but more too. Nonscientists 


appointed as interest representatives can be 
taught a measure of respect for the judgment 
of experts and for research which goes beyond 
direct service to their own interest. If com- 
mittees make the decisions, however, the 
groups that are strongest and best organized 
and have secured representation in the pro- 
gram will likely secure more than a just share. 
Even recognizing the imperfections of admin- 
istrators and their deference to power, we can- 
not count upon educating most advisory com- 
mitteemen to as broad, steady, and informed 
a view of the public interest as USDA officials 
may attain. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials, though they take great account of con- 
gressmen and of interest group organizations, 
can look ahead and around them; they some- 
times can speak for the public interest and 
for those who are weak or who need help but 
know little of the value of research. 

USDA is a public agency responsible for a 
governmental program. Those most directly 
affected should and do have special weight, 
but if committees administer, how can we 
hold administrators accountable? The depart- 
ment has enough political support for re- 
search to be able to say no to committeemen 
when it must, when persuasion fails and the 
issue is important. Committees deserve re- 
spect, but the department has a responsibility 
(1) to retain the right to make the final deci- 
sions and (2) conscientiously to inform the 
committeemen and to infuse them with a 
sense of the public interest. When it does 
this, the research program can be guided—im- 
perfectly, of course—by a concern for what is 
just and by scientific and common sense 
knowledge. 





Poetic License in the Civil Service 


“When applying for office, if you are conscious of any deficiencies— 
moral, intellectual, educational or whatever else—keep them to yourself, 
and let those find them out, whose business it may be. For example, sup- 
posing the office of translator to the State Department to be tendered you, 
accept it boldly, without hinting that your acquaintance with foreign 
languages may not be the most familiar. If this important fact be discov- 
ered afterwards, you can be transferred to some other post. The business 
is, to establish yourself, somehow and anywhere.” 


—Letter of Nathaniel Hawthorne to Richard Henry Stoddard, a poet, 
quoted in Philip Kerker, “Patronage for the Literati” 75 Good Govern- 


ment 41 (September-October, 1958). 











The Opposition to the Senior Civil Service 


By WILLIAM PINCUS 


Public Affairs Program 


The Ford Foundation 


N the three-year interval between the 

Hoover Commission’s recommendation for 

a Senior Civil Service! and the partial ful- 

fillment of it in Executive Order 10758," the 

Senior Civil Service was the subject of discus- 

sion in various professional journals and at a 
number of professional meetings. 

It would be extraordinary if a plan such as 
the Senior Civil Service were received with 
unanimous acclaim, but there are peculiari- 
ties about the reception accorded it which 
merit consideration. It may be that certain 
negative reactions engendered by the pro- 
posals are symptomatic of some of the condi- 
tions intended to be improved under the Sen- 


*U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice: A Report to the Congress (U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955); and the same Commission’s Task 
Force Report on Personnel and Civil Service (1955). 

*23 Federal Register 1589, 1591 (March 6, 1958). 
Good Government (March, 1958) reported: 

“President Eisenhower has authorized a Career Ex- 
ecutive Program for the Federal service based upon 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission for a 
‘senior civil service’. Principal purposes are to (1) im- 
prove methods of selecting and utilizing high-ranking 
career employees in administrative and managerial 
posts; (2) facilitate transfer of executives to agencies 
where they are most needed; and (3) provide them with 
rewarding career opportunities and greater prestige. 

“Scope of the program at first will be confined to 
about 800 positions in the three highest grades of the 
service (minimum salary, $12,900). To be eligible, an 
employee must be recommended by his agency and 
meet standards set by a 5-member Career Executive 
Board. The Board will maintain experience records of 
career executives, develop methods for making regular 
appraisals, help the Civil Service Commission and 
operating agencies set up training programs for execu- 
tives, and recommend ways to strengthen the program 
and make it flexible.” 


> Men, though styling themselves rational, often are 
not. Therefore, in analyzing public affairs, the psy- 
chological must be considered along with the logical. 
Here a proponent of the Senior Civil Service looks 
at opposition arguments and suggests that they might 
mask personal considerations: concern of Career ad- 
ministrators at being left out or, if included, at being 
transferred against their wishes; concern of former ad- 
ministrators that their opportunity for lateral entry 
to high-level positions would be diminished and that 
the positions would be drained of opportunity for 
policy leadership. 








ior Civil Service. Similar but perhaps more 
serious is an undertone in some of the criti- 
cisms suggesting that a number of persons 
professionally concerned with government and 
public administration may not be entirely free 
from intellectual rigidity and emotional com- 
placency. 

It is not the purpose of this article to repeat 
the substance of the proposals for a Senior 
Civil Service (SCS) nor to reiterate the discus- 
sion of these proposals in the Commission and 
task force reports. It is important to state, 
nevertheless, that since the enactment of the 
Civil Service Act in 1883, the federal govern- 
ment has done little more to assure a supply 
of competent, top-level career administrators 
than to encourage the mass entry into service 
at the starting professional grades of college- 
trained young men and women. The assump- 
tion has seemed to be that somehow the best 
of this talent would percolate to the top. A 
concern for top management talents, as dis- 
tinguished from specialized skills, has been 
conspicuously absent. Prior to the relatively 
recent intensification of college graduate re- 
cruitment, the sole advances have been the ex- 
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tension of merit appointments horizontally 
and vertically. 

Little or no attention has been paid to how 
the civil service system would produce the top- 
level career servants with adequate compre- 
hension and vision for dealing with the com- 
plexities of high public policy in modern so- 
ciety. Also, in the drive to protect against 
party politics, practically no attention has 
been paid to the need for harmonizing the val- 
ues of a career public service with the larger 
values of responsible administration under 
the leadership and direction of top-level po- 
litical appointees. In short, the federal govern- 
ment, either as a servant of the people or as an 
employer, has done nothing substantial or ef- 
fective to secure top-management talent or 
adequate political executive personnel. Hap- 
hazard and fortuitous selection has become 
the rule for staffing top positions, and this sit- 
uation has been accepted. 

The Second Hoover Commission and its 
task force proposed the Senior Civil Service to 
help insure that top career positions are held 
by the best and the broadest-gauged men that 
the career system can produce, drawing its 
membership from and available to serve the 
whole government rather than a single agency 
or program. The recommendations also were 
designed to make it possible for top career and 
political officials to work together more effec- 
tively by delineating political responsibility 
asa primary role of the latter and expert, im- 
partial, responsive, and even sophisticated ad- 
ministration as the contribution of the former. 
The Senior Civil Service idea was intended to 
make more meaningful the already existing 
requirement that the civil servant be as non- 
political on his job as is his selection for ap- 
pointment in the first instance.* 

The Senior Civil Service proposals also con- 
tain features which add stature and prestige 


*Recommendations also were made for strengthening 
the corps of top political officials. The Commission and 
its task force both recognized that, with or without a 
better top-level career service, a huge bureaucracy re- 
quires a sizable corps of able political officials at the 
lop to help insure responsible administration. This 
concern of the Commission and the task force with 
responsible government and responsible bureaucracy 
goes beyond the mere concept of so-called “representa- 
tive bureaucracy” put forth by Paul Van Riper in his 
recent criticism of the Senior Civil Service idea. “The 


to the incumbents, increase salary, and aug- 
ment their retirement benefits as well as pro- 
viding tenure, in most respects better than 
that now accorded to civil servants. This was 
a conscious and deliberate objective of the 
Commission and its task force. Government 
must be able to attract and keep the finest tal- 
ent for its career top-management positions. 
The best government for the American people 
requires the best personnel as former Presi- 
dent Hoover has stated: 


Government cannot be any better than the men 
and women who make it function. . . . We must 
make civil service so attractive, so secure, so free 
from frustrations, so dignified, that the right kind 
of men and women will make it a career. Then 
we can have the kind of Government that the 
United States needs and should have. 

That is why our Report on Personnel and Civil 
Service is the nearest to my heart.4 


Criticism of the Senior Civil Service 


F preg this background it must be recorded 
that the SCS proposal has been received 
with something less than enthusiasm by the 
group from which its members would be 
drawn. Some students of political science and 
public administration also have provided an 
articulate opposition. The general style of the 
opposition from both groups has been to pro- 
fess agreement in principle with its objectives 
(although the agreement in some instances 
may be doubtful) but to object to particular 
features of the Senior Civil Service idea as it 
was developed by the Hoover Commission and 
its task force. The reason given for objection 
in most instances is that particular features 
could be abused and carried too far. This ven- 
erable method of opposing change is well 





Senior Civil Service and the Career System,” 18 Public 
Administration Review 196 (Summer, 1958). A “repre- 
sentative bureaucracy” has been achieved for the most 
part but much remains to be done to keep it responsi- 
ble to the people. 

*Neil MacNeil and Harold W. Metz, The Hoover 
Report: 1953-1955 (The Macmillan Co., 1956), p. 29. 
The Second Hoover Commission made 314 recommen- 
dations involving many aspects of government. A New 
York Times story printed at the close of the Commis- 
sion’s efforts in 1955 quoted Mr. Hoover to the effect 
that he would choose the recommendation for the 
Senior Civil Service if he had a choice of only one 
recommendation out of all the recommendations of 
both Hoover Commissions. 
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known and much employed because it can be 
tactically effective, particularly where there is 
not strong leadership for change. It is a stand- 
ard defense of the status quo. 

An examination of the opposition’s argu- 
ments reveals not only a lack of desire to do 
anything to improve this best of all possible 
worlds; it also reveals, on the part of many 
incumbents of the career service, an unen- 
lightened self-interest and a psychological in- 
ability even to comprehend the proposals. I 
think it is fair to say that many of the argu- 
ments of the opposition seem more emotional 
than rational and somewhat overdrawn. 

Perhaps this was to be expected. Public em- 
ployees and ex-employees, now social scien- 
tists, are human. Proposals which threaten a 
familiar social pattern in which one has been 
successful are always disturbing, and it is diffi- 
cult to view them calmly. Discussions at pro- 
fessional meetings, in office corridors, and over 
the lunch tables in Washington indicate 
major sources of worry on the part of some 
top career officials. As will be shown, some of 
these fears have developed to the point where 
discussions of the SCS proposal ignore points 
specifically covered by the Commission and 
task force reports. 


Objections of Career Officials 

Probably as good a clue to the career prac- 
titioners’ fears as can be found in print is con- 
tained in the so-called consensus emanating 
from the Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion’s Executive Development Conference 
held in Annapolis in the summer of 1955.5 
Therein the sources of anxiety are clearly sug- 
gested even though subtly presented. The 
questions raised with regard to the SCS are 
pertinent; but they are of interest to us here 
for the light they throw on the basic attitudes 
of top careerists who oppose the plan. 

One group of questions raised at the con- 
ference shows concern that the discussants 
might not be admitted to the SCS. Of the 
seven points “. . . which need further study 


...”, according to the conference, in 
consultation with representative career execu- 
tives who would be potentially affected,” four 


*19 Personnel Administration 3 (January-February, 
1956). 


deal with problems of entry into, or qualifica- 
tion for, admission to the SCS. The points are: 


a. Should applications for the SCS be permitted 
from career officials themselves as well as by nom- 
ination from the home department or agency? 

b. Should admission to the service be by quali- 
fication and not by present grade? 

e. Should the proposal be extended to a lower 
level than GS-15 so as to make possible more field 
participation? 

f. Should a greater number than 1,500, and 
eventually 3,000, be authorized? 


All of these points confirm the impression 
made by Washington conversations I have 
had that there is an underlying anxiety in the 
minds of some: “Will the SCS be large enough 
to include me?” There is also reluctance to 
rely on nominations by superiors and rigorous 
selection on the basis of merit. In other words, 
there seems to be a substantial feeling that ca- 
reer servants above a certain level should be 
guaranteed entry. 

Opposition to the proposals on this ground 
not only are inappropriate but irrational, for 
civil service history reveals that extensions of 
the competitive service almost always include 
incumbents. Unfortunately the points are so 
phrased as to imply a rigidity which is not to 
be found in the proposals themselves. For ex- 
ample, as to the size of the SCS, neither the 
task force nor the Commission report was in. 
flexible. The task force report stated: “The 
size should be determined by the number of 
positions in which senior civil servants can be 
used appropriately,”® and suggested minimum 
and maximum figures based on the data avail- 
able at the time of the study. The Commission 
in effect reiterated the task force language." In 
addition, the task force report stated: “The 
President should have authority to fix the 
strength of the service, within broad limits set 
by law.”8 This is certainly a flexibility beyond 
that, for example, which Congress has been 
willing to grant with regard to the so-called 
super grades. Though the tone of the confer- 
ence implied opposition to the SCS proposal 
on this point, in fact the Commission and task 


*Task Force Report, p. 51. 
*Commission Report, p. 40. 
* Task Force Report, p. 51. 
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force were on the side of continuous study and 
flexibility. 

As to nominations by the head of the agency 
versus self-nomination, there is nothing novel 
about the idea of being selected for special 
recognition by one’s supervisors.® The notion 
of self-nomination misses completely the 
thought that members of the SCS must be 
judged for their breadth of outlook and ca- 
pacity to serve political executives, at least in 
the first instance, so that selection by those 
whom the SCS is designed to serve—responsi- 
ble heads of agencies—is quite appropriate. 
Nor is it news to career men that top officials 
normally make such decisions after consulta- 
tion with—career men. 

The question on admission by qualifica- 
tion alone without consideration of grade level 
is similarly misleading, for qualification is the 
basis for selection clearly set forth in the off- 
cial documents, with references to grade level 
only to suggest minimum qualifications.!° The 
reports assumed there is some validity in the 
present classification system. 

A great bug-a-boo in the minds of some ca- 
reerists has been the suggestion that members 
of the SCS might be asked to change jobs, per- 
haps to move from one agency to another, or 
even, perish the thought, to a regional office. 
The reaction of many top careerists shows that 
they are unwilling to move at all, even in 
Washington. But the mention of regional of- 
fices seems to have brought forth the most vio- 
lent of negative emotions among Washington 
employees—as though it were a kind of ban- 
ishment. The point was treated thus by the 
Annapolis Conference and it seems to repre- 
sent the feelings of a good many careerists 
presently in high positions: 


*Van Riper also presents the con side of this argu- 
ment at some length, principally by drawing an arti- 
ficial distinction between nomination and appoint- 
ment. (Op. cit., pp. 193, 197-198.) The fact is that, once 
made eligible by competitive examination, no one 
enters the classified (competitive) service or advances 
even one grade without the definitive action of his 
superiors including political executives. 

*See Task Force Report, p. 55: “It [the Senior Civil 
Service Board] should look for professional or tech- 
nical competence at least of the quality now expected 
at the GS-15 level. . . .” See also other qualifications 
suggested. 


d. More attention should be given to the con- 
cepts of “transferability” and “obligation to 
serve.” It is felt that the fundamental American 
right of freedom of choice in vocational matters 
should not be violated. The proposal appears to 
borrow much from the military service in this 
regard. 


The idea of transferability is not new, “un- 
American,” or militaristic—civil servants now 
are obligated to serve where they are assigned. 
But all this anxiety is far-fetched. The Com- 
mission and task force were not so unreason- 
able or naive as to fail to recognize willingness 
as an important factor in personnel manage- 
ment. Said the Commission: 


Subject to a rule of reason and, of course, with 
a right to have his views considered in the decision, 
[tlie Senior Civil Servant] could be expected to fill 
an appropriate position in Washington, in the 
field service, or abroad, as needed.11 


Certainly, an open-minded reading of the 
SCS proposal would yield the conclusion that 
it envisioned a fair balance between the needs 
of management and the desires and situation 
of the individual. No one, however, can argue 
convincingly either that there should be no 
transfer or even that most transfers should be 
dictated solely or primarily by “freedom of 
choice in vocational matters.” At present, the 
head of an agency has the final say on where 
his civil servants will serve. In the SCS, the 
judgment of a board would be an additional 
factor. Some people may not like change; but 
it is hard to argue convincingly that some 
movement, as proposed, is unfair, unreason- 
able, or, in this highly mobile society, un- 
American. 

Finally, the fears of the top careerists have 
led to crediting statements to the Commission 
and task force reports which never were made. 
Let us hope that this is only a transitory aber- 
ration and not a permanent phobia. An illus- 
tration of this is the following point from the 
Annapolis Conference: 


* Commission Report, p. 40. The report continued: 
“For example, a senior civil servant might be moved 
from a position as head of a division, in an operating 
bureau, to be the aide to an assistant secretary, and 
from there he might later be assigned to...a 
regional office.” See also Task Force Report, p. 532. 
Both said substantially the same thing. 
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c. The concept of “political neutrality” should 
receive more consideration. This concept should 
not deny a government employee the fundamental 
rights of citizenship, including the right of fran- 
chise in primaries. 


Now, anyone reading this statement with- 
out checking the contents of the reports would 
conclude that the SCS proposal included a 
ban on voting in primaries. On the contrary, 
the task force report specifically says: 

But this neutrality should not impair his [the 
senior civil servant's] right to vote, in primaries as 
well as final elections, and his right to be active in 
civic affairs.12 


Academic Opponents 

If consideration of the SCS proposals mani- 
fests shortcomings in the judicial tempera- 
ment of some top careerists, what can be said 
of their academic colleagues in the opposi- 
tion? 

Two of the articles which have been pub- 
lished by academicians suggest the types of 
arguments used by most. The first of these, 
“Some Reservations about the Senior Civil 
Service” by Herman M. Somers,!* gives the 
reader no more concept of the reports’ actual 
contents than can a pile of lumber convey the 
form and structure of the tree from which it 
was cut. This article expresses a point of view 
that there can be no nonpolitical career serv- 
ant, yet at the same time it does not accept the 
full implications for the higher career service 
of this viewpoint. 

The first argument starts by calling atten- 
tion to three italicized words of the Task 
Force Report (p. 59): neutral in politics. Hav- 
ing taken three words from some 7,000 for his 
springboard, Somers proceeds to treat of the 
distinction between allegiance to party and al- 
legiance to policies. Then he constructs an im- 
age of a ridiculous intellectual eunuch and at- 
tributes this creation of his own to the SCS 
proposal. Finally he asserts that the report did 
not face up to the problem of civil servants 
identifying themselves with program or pol- 
icy. Nowhere is there mention that the first 
and most basic point of the reports is that 





* Commission Report, p. 41. 
%19 Personnel Administration 10-18 (January-Feb- 


ruary, 1956). 


there must be a delineation and reallocation 
of functions between the political executives 
and the top careerists along with a strengthen- 
ing of the political group so that the political 
executives could effectively relieve the top ca- 
reerists of their political duties. 

The reports did not overlook or minimize 
any of the problems involved; they were spe- 
cifically discussed at some length. But after 
thorough consideration,’4* the Commission 
and the task force believed a division of func- 
tions essential both for real political responsi- 
bility and for a better top career service. Un- 
fortunately there is no hint of this discussion 
or the real spirit and direction of the task 
force report in Somers’ article. Another writer 
attributes to the task force a “ strange im- 
age of a projected senior civil service made up 
of men who would presumably live in an un- 
certain and emotionless limbo” and lets it go 
at that.'5 

Harlan Cleveland takes a different tack. He 
does face up to the full implications of active 
and complete emotional involvement by ca- 
reer excutives in program objectives—to the 
exclusion, I believe, of the career executive's 
usefulness as a civil servant. His article? is 
full of excited phrases about the alleged need 
for senior government officials to be emotional 
about the policies they administer. After more 
than ten pages of crashing prose, he reaches 
the climax: A bureaucrat, he asserts, when his 
program is under attack “.. . has the responsi- 
bility—not just the obligation to his adminis- 
trative superiors but the duty to his own con- 
cept of the public interest—to be very active in 
the effort to build a congressional coalition in 
support of his program.” He points out, too: 
“.... There are political executives and sen- 
ior civil servants working side by side to de- 
velop the policy and sell it to the Congress 
and the public at large.’"!* Working side by 
side is one thing, but, if the tenor of Cleve- 
land’s remarks were to be followed in prac- 


* All of Chapter I of the Task Force Report is de- 
voted to this problem, and pp. 28-35 deal specifically 
with “The Question of Feasibility.” 

“Stephen K. Bailey, “The President and His Po- 
litical Executives,” 307 The Annals 33 (September 
1956). 

*“The Executive and the Public Interest,” 907 
The Annals 37-54 (September, 1956). 

* Cleveland, op. cit., p. 53. 
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tice, certainly a career service in the higher 
ranks would become impossible. 

In effect, Cleveland is saying that a career 
service is not desirable at the higher levels and 
that men coming up the career ladder should 
not shrink from moving into the political ex- 
ecutive category and then out of the govern- 
ment: 


... But even if it be true that the road to 
glory is strewn with turnover statistics, all is not 
lost. At this level a senior government official can 
often find an equally useful job outside the gov- 
ernment... . 

To get the best young people into the civil serv- 
ice, civil servants need to be encouraged to cap 
their careers by becoming political executives, with 
the glory as well as the risks that choice entails. I 
see no other course that will enable the govern- 
ment to compete successfully for the very best 
talent coming out of college.1§ 


If all men had the same values, views, temper- 
ament, and resources as Cleveland, one might 
agree. How this prospect of getting one’s pre- 
cious head lopped off, due to political party 
change or even change of personalities within 
an administration, would encourage persons 
generally to enter the career service is not 
made clear. 

What emerges as the real feeling of this aca- 
demic group of critics is opposition to the 
whole idea of divorcing politics from the 
higher civil service. Cleveland very clearly 
doesn’t like the idea of a career civil service in 
the higher ranks. He believes that in all levels 
of administrative responsibility, political du- 
ties must be performed. This is the boldest and 
most extreme statement of the case for higher- 
level career servants becoming identified with 
policy, so much so that they must move into 
political executive ranks. Carried to logical 
conclusions, the argument of this whole group 
of critics is that they would rather see the heads 
of civil servants rolling gloriously on the 
ground than give up overt political activity for 
the civil servant. These critics refuse to accept 
a division of functions, although only Cleve- 
land is logical enough to accept the conse- 
quences—ultimate ejection from the govern- 
ment service through political turnover.!® 

* Op. cit., p. 51. 

*Some students do seem to believe reconciliation is 
possible between SCS and political involvement by 


The weakness in the argument for “politi- 
cal” civil servants lies in a false generalization 
about civil servant types, perhaps in Cleve- 
land’s case based on self-analysis during his 
tenure as a wartime official. He urges “vigor- 
ous advocacy that overcomes inertia in our big 
bureaucracy.””° But is this “vigorous advo- 
cacy” such a dynamic factor? Vociferous advo- 
cates may advocate inaction; particularly with 
an entrenched bureaucracy is this likely. An 
inflexibility to the point of disregard of public 
needs and desires is most characteristic of an 
entrenched bureaucracy concerned only with 
its program. Without an SCS, experience indi- 
cates that we can expect executives to be en- 
trenched specialists, reared in one agency and 
program, who contribute very little “vigorous 
advocacy” —or breadth of outlook either. 

Somers recognizes that he is against change 
in these guarded words, which are the last in 
his article: 


There is much that is faulty in our system and 
much that should be rapidly and forthrightly dealt 
with. The Hoover Commission has ably called at- 
tention to such matters. But let us as a people re- 
frain from the self-denigrating view that almost 
any change would be an improvement. Such an 
attitude does not accord with the facts and is not 
a state of mind which leads to wise reform.?1 


Another major objection of the critics is an 
alleged elimination of lateral entry at the top 
civil service levels. Somers (after denying the 
validity of a nonpolitical career service) states 





civil servants, e.g. Richard M. Paget, “Strengthening 
the Federal Career Executive,” 17 Public Administra- 
tion Review 91-96 (Spring, 1957): 

“I disagree with the Second Hoover Commission task 
force on an arbitrary separation between political ex- 
ecutives and career administrators. Actually, large num- 
bers of bureau chiefs cannot avoid making policy or 
carrying political responsibility. The real trick is to be 
able to work conscientiously to promote the political 
policies of the party in power, both parties being pre- 
sumed to operate in the public interest. 

“Most career executives are better politicians—in the 
best sense of the word—than are their political super- 
visors. . . .” (p. 93) 

“The Hoover Commission task force laid down some 
sound general principles for some type of senior civil 
service, but the concept needs to be made much more 
definite before too much happens.” (p. 94) 

* Op. cit., p. 54. 

* Op. cit., p. 18. 
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that the only real nonpolitical civil servants 
have been those recruited directly from out- 
side into higher civil service posts. He goes on: 


It has frequently been argued with substantial 
evidence and logic that one of the great strengths 
of our public service has been its ability to call 
upon quantities of outside talent from all elements 
of the community for civil service jobs as well as 
political jobs, men from industry, the universities, 
and elsewhere who may be available for only two, 
three or five years. The Report suggests that the 
political posts be increased for such talents. But a 
high proportion of the talents I refer to are not 
afhliated with party in any fashion and often would 
not wish to become so identified. 

The fact that large numbers of such people have 
served the government as non-party men has given 
a high degree of vitality, imaginativeness, and so- 
cial responsibility to our service. Such interchange 
of persons between public and private life has con- 
tributed to democratization of the nation through 
wider citizen understanding of and participation 
in governmental problems. It is a reflection of the 
valued fluidity of American society. 

The Report would go a long way towards cur- 
tailing such movement by insisting that admission 
to S.C.S. be confined to those who have spent a 
minimum of five years in the civil service. Once a 
privileged “in-group” of this kind is firmly estab- 
lished it may be assumed that the period will be 
extended. [My italics.] With all or the large ma- 
jority cf high executive posts shut off from lateral 
entry by non-career professionals, the door will be 
effectively closed at a vital level. 

It can be accepted that generally the best pro- 
fessional administrators can be developed within 
the national administration. But it is not invari- 
ably so, as our experience demonstrates so vividly. 
This is not only because of the direct value of the 
skills and experience of men who have chosen to 
spend their lives primarily out of government but 
also because the permanent career administrators 
are strengthened and broadened by working in 
association, even in competition, with the outside 
professional. The political official is a different 
kind of animal.?2 


We must note that the task force report did 
not recommend ending, or even limiting, any 
existing forms of lateral entry into federal em- 
ployment. Even for the proposed SCS, in- 
tended to be a career service, entry would be 
possible after a “career” of only five years. Un- 


* Op. cit., pp. 15-16. Van Riper reiterates many of 
Somers’ arguments in the article cited. 


less the career principle is to be completely 
disregarded, some prior-servive requirement is 
essential; and the five-year period recom- 
mended is in fact the length of service tradi- 
tionally required for re-employment in the 
federal government without examination. 

If Somers is prepared to stand upon the last 
paragraph quoted above, it is difficult to un- 
derstand why rationally he should object to 
the proposed SCS. Lateral entry into govern. 
ment employment would still continue, and 
any who chose to make government a career 
could shortly qualify for the SCS, too. Could 
it be that here again there is reflected subcon- 
scious anxiety that immediate access to the 
highest posts, short of political responsibility, 
may be limited? Do these critics want Uncle 
Sam to be dependent upon them for normal 
as well as emergency service? 

I have italicized the words in the quotation 
above to bring them to your attention. Why 
should it be assumed that the proposed five- 
year period will be extended? The American 
tradition, the widely accepted belief in the 
value of lateral entry (concurred in by the 
Hoover Commission), the probable success of 
persons who qualify for the SCS after the 
minimum governmental experience, and the 
influence of political executives all would be 
arrayed against lengthening the experience 
requirement. Furthermore, why would those 
who already have passed into the SCS have an 
interest in extending the prior service require- 
ment? 

Men from academic life who served the 
government with distinction in the great 
emergencies of depression and war may be 
pardoned their pride and satisfaction in emer- 
gency roles well done. But this does not argue 
against creating a career service at high levels 
of responsibility to cope with the normal 
problems of the present and the future. 


The Opposition: A Summary 


“pers both among higher civil servants 
and academics seem to oppose the SCS be- 
cause of personal considerations rather than 
intellectual conviction on the proposal taken 
as a whole (and as it is actually written) 
Higher level administrators—the potential 
senior civil servants—oppose it because of their 
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y concern about being left out and, on the other = own experience when they were, and perhaps 
“ hand, about being transferred against their had to be, politically-active civil servants. 
4 will if not left out. Academics object because A Senior Civil Service, such as that pro- 
they do not want to lose any opportunity to — posed by the Commission and the task force, 
enter or re-enter the upper levels of govern- _is a necessity for better government and a 
ment at any time for short periods and be- logical culmination of American experience. 
. cause—upon entering—they want to be policy- But the facts, the analysis, and the arguments 
7 makers. Their arguments do not convince. can best be obtained directly from the Com- 
° The civil service has grown and demonstrated _— mission and the task force reports. Let us not 
rf its usefulness because of the faithful, effective, in a matter so important to the nation’s wel- 
d and, yes, nonpolitical service that successive fare get our knowledge of these reports second 
7 political executives and legislators of differing hand. The comments and the sparkling prose 
d viewpoints and political persuasion have ob- _ of the critics can best be appreciated after a 
“ tained from American civil servants. Testi- first hand reading of the basic documents. 
- mony on this point from many political ex- | They should be required reading for all those 
Y ecutives and legislators should be at least as who are themselves practitioners or profes- 
le persuasive as the argument of a few former ad- sional students in the area of public admin- 
al ministrators—now academics—based on their istration and political science. 
on 
hy 
1e- 
an 
he Keep Employees Informed 
he A distracted shopkeeper presented himself before the Commissioner of 
of Health of one of our larger cities to inform him that one of the Depart- 
he ment’s employees had inspected hi ises, had pointed out alleged 
ployees pec S premises, pointed out allege 
he violations, and had suggested that the matter could be “taken care of” for 
be $100. He had told the inspector to return at 3:00 the following afternoon, 
- but during the night his conscience had bothered him and he had decided 
= to see the Commissioner the first thing in the morning. 
- A review of the photographs on file and the inspectors’ schedules 
- identified the employee, whom we'll call Arthur Smith. The Commis- 
sioner provided the storekeeper with some marked bills and arranged for 
the a delegation to be present at the right moment. 
eat A uniformed sanitary policeman was ordered to report at the designated 
be address at 2:30 p.m. but was given no further information. The Commis- 
1er- sioner and two assistants arrived by automobile well ahead of time; the 
gue policeman, traveling by bus, joined them at 2:30. The four waited in the 
vels rear of the store, behind a portiere which would enable them to see and 
nal hear what was going on without being observed. 
Three o'clock came and passed. Another full hour went by, but nothing 
happened. Finally the Commissioner remarked to one of his aides: 
“Looks as if Arthur Smith isn’t coming here after all.” 
“Arthur Smith?”, interjected the policeman, “that’s a funny one. I 
_ haven't seen Art for months, but I met him on the bus on the way here. 
be I told him where I expected to get off, but he left the bus a few blocks. 
sa before that. Guess he ought to be here soon.” 
on —Wit11aM Bropy, Philadelphia Department of Public Health 
tial 
heir 
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A. Robson, editor. Second Edition. The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 814. $11.00. 


GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE CHICAGO 
METROPOLITAN AREA, by Leverett S. Lyon, 
editor. The University of Chicago Press, 
1957- Pp. xii, 283. $8.00. 


Cities IN FLoop; THE PROBLEMS OF URBAN 
GrowTH, by Peter Self. Faber and Faber, 


Ltd. 1957. Pp. 189. $5.00. 


Ursan Lanp UsE PLANNING, by F. Stuart 
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Communities: A_ BIBLIOG- 


by Government Affairs 
Public Administration 


METROPOLITAN 
RAPHY, prepared 
Foundation, Inc. 
Service, 1956. Pp. xvili, 392. $10.00. 

HE recent surge of interest and concern 

, go metropolitan affairs and problems is 

in some respects an amazing phenomenon. 

Writing about a year ago, Luther Gulick 

said: “Up till about the beginning of 1954 no- 

body would admit that America has a ‘metro- 
politan problem.’ I was personally brushed off 
politely and incredulously by mayors, gov- 
ernors, cabinet officers, legislators, newspaper 
editors, and various professional and reform 
organizations and foundation officials many a 
time. In fact I narrowly avoided being added 
to the population of several State Hospitals 
for the Insane, but they didn’t have any wards 
for megalometropolitanians, I understand! In 
those days we were crying, not in the wilder- 


Oo 


no 


ness, but above the traffic roar. And Nobody 
except a few planners paid any attention.””! 


The Growing Concern 


F COURSE some exceptions could be noted, 

but more recently the pendulum has 
swung far toward the other extreme. In my 
files are copies of fifteen or twenty special 
series of newspaper and magazine articles on 
various phases of metropolitan growth, and I 
have not tried to keep up with all of them. 
Program committees for learned society meet- 
ings probably have scheduled more sessions 
on this subject in the past four years than in 
the preceding twenty-four. Committees of 
Congress and of state legislatures, as well as 
commissions appointed by mayors and gov- 
ernors, are looking into metropolitan prob- 
lems in various ways and in many localities. 
Nationwide organizations as diverse as, for 
example, the American Bar Association, the 
Council of State Governments, National Mu- 
nicipal League, National Planning Associa- 
tion, Government Affairs Foundation, Tax 
Institute, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Union for Democratic Action Educa- 
tional Fund, American Institute of Planners, 
and the American Public Health Association 
have set up committees, issued statements, 
published pamphlets, or given the matter spe- 
cial attention at annual meetings. At least five 
major foundations and several local ones have 
made grants, which must total several million 
dollars, for studies and “action programs.” 


*Luther Gulick, Changing Problems and Lines of 
Attack (Governmental Affairs Institute, 1957), p. 2 
Substantially, the text of this pamphlet was presented 
by Dr. Gulick at the 1957 meeting of the American 
Political Science Association. 
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Universities not only have been urging their 
proposals for research grants, but a few have 
undertaken exploratory inquiries with their 
own funds. Of the latter, The Atlantic Urban 
Region of Yale’s Graduate Program in City 
Planning? is notable. Although work on it 
started before 1954, The Urban South, edited 
by Rupert B. Vance and Nicholas J. Dem- 
erath,® is another example. 

Possibly even more significant is the boiling 
pot of discussion in the newspapers and or- 
ganizations of literally dozens of urban local- 
ities. No accurate measure of the volume or 
character of much of this debate is at hand, 
but one may get more than a fair sample of 
current activity from the National Municipal 
Review and from Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems, the recently established newsletter of 
the Conference on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems, which, in turn, resulted from the over- 
flow meeting held by the Government Affairs 
Foundation in 1956 at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

One may well say, of course, “It’s about 
time.” From 1940 to 1950, about 80 per cent 
of the national population increase was ac- 
counted for by the 168 Standard Metropolitan 
Areas (SMA’s) recognized by the Bureau of 
the Census. From 1950 to 1956 this propor- 
tion, according to Census estimates, rose to 85 
per cent, with almost 69 per cent of the na- 
tional increase in SMA’s outside of their cen- 
tral cities and more than 41 per cent in their 
rural-urban fringes—i.e. outside of both the 
central cities and the more or less densely 
built suburban areas as marked out by the 
Census in 1950. Also, in 1956 the SMA’s had 
nearly 59 per cent of the total population of 
the country—on some 7 per cent of its land 
area.t Their proportions of production workers 
in manufacturing and of persons in whole- 
sale, retail, and service trades ranged from 
about two-thirds to four-fifths of the national 
totals. Surely here, in the SMA’s, are very 
large and rapidly growing parts of the popu- 
lation, wealth, productive power, human re- 
sources, and persistent problems of the na- 

*City Planning at Yale, Number 2 (mimeo., 1957). 

*University of North Carolina Press, 1955. 

‘For 1950 and 1956 figures see U. S. Bureau of the 


Census, Current Population Reports—Population Char- 
acteristics, Series P-20, No. 71 (December 7, 1956). 


tion. Metropolitan matters, therefore, are no 
esoteric, specialized area to be relegated, more 
or less casually, to some small band of scholars, 
local officials, and civic organizations with 
nothing better to do or, at any rate, not quite 
qualified to deal with “larger affairs.” 

Quite surely, for every person whose pres- 
ent concern over metropolitan affairs stems 
from some appreciation of the kind of facts 
just indicated, several thousand owe their 
awakening to firsthand contact with existing 
conditions, commonly recognized as problems, 
in metropolitan areas: e.g. traffic, transport, 
and parking snarls; shortages of school facili- 
ties; air pollution; spreading and deepening 
blight in older districts—residential, industrial, 
commercial, and mixed; shortages of decent 
housing for lower and middle income families; 
rising tax rates—especially in suburban and 
rural-urban fringe areas; actual or impending 
water shortages; racial tensions in residential 
districts; inadequate park and playground 
areas; inability to find out what official or 
agency is responsible for dealing with condi- 
tions that are commonly thought to be matters 
of public concern; apathy of one’s neighbors or 
associates in respect to most public and civic 
affairs—“you can’t fight City Hall”; the stagna- 
tion or relative decline of central business dis- 
tricts; shortages of space for industrial expan- 
sion; longer, more costly, and wearing journeys 
to work; and increased borrowing by local 
governments without appreciable inroads on 
arrearages in public facilities (outstanding 
local government debt in the United States, 
most of which must be for units in metropoli- 
tan areas, went up by more than 92 per cent 
from 1950 to 1956). 


A Danger and Warnings 


te may welcome this awakening to some 
of the facts of metropolitan life and also 
recognize a serious danger that comes with it. 
Just because most of the awakening is due to 
various combinations of inconveniences, frus- 
trations, and shortages, the probabilities are 
that we will propose and may well undertake 
an unending series of hit-or-miss, ad hoc, 
superficial remedies none of which will be 
more than a palliative and some of which, in 
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the longer run, will create more difficulties 
than they will ameliorate. This, of course, 
will be done in the name of the practicality, 
hardheadedness, and common sense of Ameri- 
cans “solving” problems. Thus, if water sup- 
plies are becoming short, let us create a spe- 
cial district or authority to serve the entire 
metropolitan area from an adequate source. 
Only a few professors or civic reformers will 
object that this simply adds one more local 
governmental agency to the present hodge- 
podge that averages now about go units per 
SMA. These same impractical persons may 
also point out that the new authority is more 
or less irresponsible politically. So what—if it 
brings in good, clean water? Or, if the voters 
of a metropolitan locality, despite a post facto 
public relations campaign, turn thumbs down 
on an experts’ plan for reorganizing the local 
government structure, let us arrange that the 
state government may take a strong hand in the 
future in the interests of order and efficiency. 
If property taxes are rising sharply and seem 
to be near their ceiling of practicable yield, let 
us devise supplementary levies and service 
charges without worrying too much about their 
incidence or nuisance characteristics. 

This is not to imply that we should rule out 
special authorities, all forms of state action, 
all the newer local taxes, or any other special 
remedies. In some circumstances and as parts 
of a thoroughly studied and widely discussed 
program, each may have a place. The danger 
is that without such study, discussion, and 
planning, we will be treating symptoms, 
not attacking underlying conditions—putting 
poultices on serious ulcers and taking cathar- 
tics for pains in the stomach due to an in- 
flamed appendix. 

The volumes under review, each in its 
own way, are warnings against and antidotes 
for this danger—this likelihood of ill-con- 
sidered, superficial treatment of deep-seated 
metropolitan ills. Although none of them em- 
phasize this point, no thoughtful reader could 
fail to see the implication. In this respect, as 
well as in the caliber of the works in general, 
they constitute most heartening additions to 
the literature of metropolitan life and local 
public affairs. 

In Great Cities of the World Professor Rob- 


son, of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, has added materially to the 
substantial debt owed him by all students, 
professional and other, of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and political life. This book was con- 
ceived before World War II but not actually 
started until well after it. Part Two and Sup- 
plementary Studies, some 640 pages in length, 
consist of 21 essays on 24 metropolitan centers: 
Amsterdam, Bombay and Calcutta, Buenos 
Aires, Chicago, Copenhagen, London, Los 
Angeles, Manchester, Montreal and Toronto, 
Moscow, New York, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 
Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, Wellington, Zurich, 
Cologne, Johannesburg, Tokyo and Osaka. 
All except the last four were included in the 
first edition. 

The contributors are professional scholars 
and officials, appointive or elective; some are, 
or have been, both. Most of them are, or have 
been, residents of the localities they write 
about. Determined to avoid simply formal, 
legalistic description of governmental powers 
and structure, Professor Robson attempted to 
direct his collaborators’ efforts to those sub- 
jects indicated by the book’s subtitle. This try 
for consistency and comparability, he frankly 
admits in the Preface, was not completely suc- 
cessful. Some of the prospective contributors 
failed him completely. The essays included, 
after some five years of corresponding, editing, 
and discussion by Professor Robson and his 
editorial assistant, Arch T. Dotson (now of 
Cornell University), understandably are some- 
what uneven, but all are informative and 
many are stimulating reading. 

Valuable as are these essays and their ac- 
companying charts and photographs, in my 
opinion they must take second place to Part 
One. It is an essay of some 80 pages—‘The 
Great City Today”—in which Professor Robson 
condenses, compares, and evaluates many of 
the salient facts and ideas from Part Two and 
adds to them comments and insights from his 
many years of thoughtful and productive 
scholarship. One does not have to agree com- 
pletely with all of his ideas and emphases to 
say that this is a most valuable, a masterly 
performance. In the next to the last section, 
after referring to the many differences brought 
out in the various essays in Part Two, he writes: 
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But in general there is sufficient similarity be- 
tween the difficulties which have arisen in many 
different countries to enable us to say that great 
cities all over the world are facing common prob- 
lems which are mainly due to similar causes. 

These problems may be classified under the fol- 
lowing five headings:—1. Organization of areas and 
authorities. ... 2. Popular interest and demo- 
cratic participation. . . . 3. Efficiency of the mu- 
nicipal services. ... 4. Finance... . 5. Planning 
the metropolitan region. . . . (pp. 98-102) 


His concluding paragraphs are: 


The metropolitan city has played a great part in 
the history of mankind. It can continue to play a 
great part in the future, if we guide its destiny 
wisely and well. I have referred in these conclud- 
ing pages to some of the severe criticisms which 
have recently been levelled at the metropolis. But 
there is much to love and admire ‘m the great city. 
It is the home of the highest achieverneo*s of man 
in art, literature and science; the searce from 
which the forces of freedom and emancipation 
have sprung. It is the place where the spirit of 
humanism and of democracy have grown and 
flourished, where man’s quest for knowledge and 
justice has been pursued most constantly, and truth 
revealed most faithfully and fearlessly. 

Let us bear all this in mind, and remain the 
friends and lovers of the great city in all that we 
do to improve its government, its politics and 
planning, and thereby raise the quality of life of 
its citizens. (p. 105) 


To these eloquent words I would only add 
an underlining to the second clause of the 
second sentence: if we guide its destiny wisely 
and well. 

Governmental Problems in the Chicago Met- 
ropolitan Area, edited by Leverett S. Lyon, is 
the first report of the Northeastern Illinois 
Metropolitan Area Local Governmental Serv- 
ices Commission. This body was authorized 
and its mouth-filling title supplied by an act 
of the Illinois legislature in 1955. Mr. Lyon 
served as executive director of the Commis- 
sion. The eighteen papers that make up the 
volume were prepared as part of its educa- 
tional program. Four papers deal with broad, 
essentially nonservice topics: “National Set- 
ting and the General Issues,” by Carl H. 
Chatters and Leverett S. Lyon; “Chicago Met- 
ropolitan Area Problems,” by Frederick T. 
Aschman et al.; ““What Certain Other Metro- 
politan Areas Have Done,” by Victor Jones; 


and a brief “Summary and General Com- 
ments,” by Mr. Lyon. Each of the other four- 
teen papers takes up one major public service 
—from surface drainage to fire protection and 
from public health to police. 

The contributors are persons of recognized 
competence in the service fields they discuss. 
Many of them are officers of public or quasi- 
public agencies; some are professional con- 
sultants. In Mr. Lyon’s words: “Each was 
asked to avoid definitive conclusions and rec- 
ommendations but to prepare an expositcry 
monograph, analyzing the problems in the 
field discussed when viewed in area terms and 
indicating what he believes to be the more 
important issues requiring consideration.” (p. 
ix) 

Here lies the special, almost unique value 
of this symposium. Each service is discussed 
“in area terms”—i.e. as it and its problems are 
affected by the great extent and complexity 
of metropolitan Chicago (rather strangely de- 
fined, to be sure). By virtue of this characteris- 
tic and the space limits necessarily imposed, 
most of the essays strike a happy medium be- 
tween the glibly superficial, overgeneralized 
treatments that often are served up for the 
nontechnical reader and the detailed, labored, 
and often ingrown treatises and survey reports 
on particular services. 

Not many readers will find this volume easy 
going. As a venture in education, it clearly 
seems aimed at a rather select audience, 
though a potentially influential one. Those 
who persevere with it, however, should find 
more concrete meaning than they may have 
had before for such terms as economic service 
areas, the interdependencies of municipal 
units, or intergovernmental relations in met- 
ropolitan areas. 


Planning: What and How 


rere SeLr divides much of his time and 
talents between The Economist and the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. He is a coolheaded, acute observer of 
the metropolitan scene in Britain, and he has 
thought about what he and others have ob- 
served and analyzed. Besides, he writes a 
beautifully lucid and effortless prose that 
makes his Cities in Flood, a book of less than 
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200 rather small pages, an excellent example 
of its kind. He “. deals with the attempts 
made in Britain since the war to plan a better 
distribution of population and employment, 
with the present crisis which has overtaken 
these attempts, and with the prospects which 
lie ahead.” 

These attempts make up the most ambi- 
tious and imaginative set of measures put into 
effect for this purpose in any country of the 
Western world: the required preparation and 
periodic revision of land use or development 
plans by all counties and county boroughs 
(generally the larger cities outside London), 
with provision for establishing advisory re- 
gional committees by action of planning 
authorities within larger areas; the orderly 
dispersal of some residential and industrial 
development in the great metropolitan areas 
by means of the development plans, the New 
Towns built by public corporations, and con- 
trols and inducements as to industrial loca- 
tion administered by the Board of Trade; the 
complex scheme of government purchase of 
development rights in land, which, in its orig- 
inal form, has been given up but which still 
colors official policy in respect to compensa- 
tion to owners of land to be kept vacant or in 
rural uses as greenbelts in and around metro- 
politan areas; a central Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, now absorbed in the Min- 
istry of Housing and Local Government, with 
substantial powers including the review and 
approval of development plans; plus a num- 
ber of lesser but by no means insignificant 
programs. 

These are complex measures in structure 
and in action. It is a measure of Mr. Self’s dis- 
cussion that he does not get bogged down in 
details but keeps the readers’ attention on 
major purposes and on accomplishments, fail- 
ures, and difficulties. Perhaps at some points 
he assumes more familiarity with the earlier 
programs than some American readers have, 
but no one should pass up his book on this 
account. Quite a few competent summaries 
are available to fill in this background.® 

* Progress Report by the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning on the Work of the Ministry of 


Town and Country Planning, Cmd. 8204 (H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1951) is more than adequate for this 


purpose. 
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\s to the crisis in urban planning in Brit- 
ain, Mr. Self sees it as essentially a loss of 
spirit, enthusiasm, and the sense of high pur- 
pose. Instead, too many planning authorities 
are coming to look upon themselves as simply 
umpires among various claimants for land for 
various purposes. One result is the definition 
of false or insubstantial conflicts as, for ex- 
ample, that between the “passion for space” 
of the rapidly increasing urbanites and the 
“preservationists” of the rural countryside. 
Although he has many wise and persuasive 
comments on the whys and wherefores of this 
weakening of spirit, I cannot believe he has 
satisfactorily explained it. If the promising 
tree of the new urban planning begins to 
wither, maybe it has grown too rapidly and 
some blight is attacking its foliage. Maybe, 
also, something is wrong with its roots—the 
popular understanding, hope, and support 
for planning among many classes of urban 
populations. 

I feel certain, however, that Mr. Self would 
not say he has written the final words on this 
matter. Quite possibly some of the social sci- 
ence research he urges might throw new light 
on it. Certainly it is encouraging to read a 
book about planning that treats urban govern- 
ments not as grubby institutions that have to 
be manipulated so that the planner may have 
his obviously superior way, but as the core 
agencies in metropolitan life for formulating 
public policies that, among other objectives, 
will further the building of more attractive, 
livable, and efficient cities for the future. 

Over the past generation at least, many 
urban planners have been among those most 
sensitive to the problems and implications of 
metropolitan growth and sprawl, and most 
active in calling attention to them. For vari- 
ous reasons, however, planners as a profes- 
sional group have not been very effective 
partners in the joint efforts of adding to our 
understanding of metropolitan phenomena 
and in mounting attacks against their ills. 
Probably the reason has been less the inade- 
quacy of planners than confusion, hazy under- 
standing, and outright misconception on the 
part of many persons as to what most urban 
planners are trying to do and how they go 
about it. 
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One of the merits of Chapin’s Urban Land 
Use Planning is that it deals with just these 
matters in relation to land use planning. It is 
important to recognize and emphasize, as 
Chapin does, that this is only one part of cur- 
rent urban planning practice, although a sub- 
stantial and significant one. Also, he makes 
clear that present day planning practices are 
changing rapidly and, therefore, differ con- 
siderably among agencies and individuals 
of comparable experience and competence. 
Where the techniques discussed vary with size 
of area, the treatment has been “. . . slanted 
primarily toward the small to medium-size 
urban centers, with metropolitan populations 
ranging from 100,000 to 500,000.” (p. xv) 

Chapin’s well organized book summarizes 
first our uneven and, at many points, pain- 
fully weak knowledge of land use determi- 
nants—economic, “socially rooted,” and policy 
determined—and some of the relationships 
among them. In Part II, he turns to the more 
common kinds of studies, surveys, and projec- 
tions that planners undertake in trying to ar- 
rive at defensible estimates of future land use 
needs. These include inquiries into the eco- 
nomic bases of urban growth, population and 
employment studies, analysis of land use itself 
and of the relationships of land use to trans- 
portation facilities. The final section explains 
how the information from these studies plus 
the understanding of currently operating de- 
terminants are employed in preparing esti- 
mates and recommendations for guiding future 
land use in a sizeable urban area and for its 
major subsections. 

Although specialists in these methods un- 
doubtedly could (and will) quarrel with 
Chapin on various points and questions, 
nearly all of them, I believe, would agree that 
he has done an honest, able job. From his 
competent summary, planners will appreciate 
anew the advances made in recent years on 
this front, as well as the many serious weak- 
nesses in method and rationale that still re- 
main. Nonplanners have here a new road to 
understanding in a sizeable sector of planning 
thought and practice. We can hope that many 
will take the road and, as a by-product of 
their journey, discover how they may collab- 
orate with planners more intelligently than 
they have often in the past. 


That Library Shelf 


- THERE is anything more baffling than re- 
viewing an encyclopedia, it may be trying 
to review a bibliography of the range and 
scale of the Government Affairs Foundation’s 
Metropolitan Communities. Its subtitle is A 
Bibliography; its sub-subtitle—With Special 
Emphasis upon Government and Politics. De- 
spite its 5,120 items, 6 chapters, and 54 sec- 
tions, it is a selected bibliography. In fact, 
much of the toil and grief of its preparation 
stemmed from the process and criteria of 
selection. Responsible for most of the work 
were Victor Jones, director of the project, and 
three persons then on the Foundation’s staff— 
William N. Cassella, Jr., Marilyn J. Gittell, 
and Edgar Rosenthal. In addition, the usual 
introductory sections list 7 persons “who as- 
sisted us in preparing whole sections or chap- 
ters,” 27 who advised on scope and organiza- 
tion, and 96 names of helpers, reviewers, and 
suppliers of suggestions on chapters and sec- 
tions. 

Looking at the impressive results, what can 
one reviewer do? Should he pick minor flaws, 
look for omissions, suggest that, in his opin- 
ion, some items listed could well have been 
left out? It is a temptation to say only that no 
metropolitan home—oh, well, certainly no 
agency, office, or scholar seriously interested 
in metropolitan affairs should be without a 
copy, and let it go at that. 

This bibliography, however, does reveal, in- 
directly but rather dramatically, one fact 
about the field that deserves emphasis. A 
short table based on the contents of the vol- 
ume will make it clear. 

Number of 





Items ° 
Government and Politics in 
Metropolitan Areas 4095 821 
Functions and Problemst 2164 418 
Governmental Organization 1851 394 
Politics in Metropolitan 
Communities 80 9 
Socio-Economic Background 1025 - 
Social Structure and Process 289 = 
Population 320 = 
The Metropolitan Economy 416 = 





*“... may be of special interest to survey groups 


making inquiries into metropolitan problems. . . .” 
t e.g. finance, police, sewage, water, planning, trans- 
portation, etc. 
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The proportion of items in Parts One and 
Two is not too significant because the bibliog- 
raphy, as indicated by its complete title, is 
primarily about government and _ politics. 
Nevertheless, the fact that 80 per cent of the 
items are in Part One reveals, at least to me, 
an unfortunate distortion or imbalance—not 
of the bibliography, but of the literature in 
the field. And here I am not concerned with 
the literature qua literature but as a rough 
indicator of interest, effort, and understand- 
ing. Again, look at the distribution of items 
within Part One: 98 per cent of the total 
items and almost 99 per cent of those starred 
have to do with operating and staff functions 
and with the organization of government in 
metropolitan areas; only 2 per cent and 1.1 
per cent respectively are in the whole complex, 
crucial area of metropolitics—broadly defined. 

Probably I should revise my earlier sugges- 
tion that the danger of ill-advised, partial, in- 
effective remedies for metropolitan ills comes 
from the fact that most of the snowballing 
concern stems from annoying personal ex- 
periences and frustrations. Surely, the profes- 
sional students, officials, consultants, and re- 
formers, at least those who have committed 
their ideas and experience to writing, have 
not supplied much corrective perspective or 
statesmanship. 

Let me emphasize: my concern rests only 
incidentally on the contents of the bibliogra- 
phy. It does, however, afford a very crude con- 
firmation of a condition that has been clear 
to some observers for some time past: we have 
much useful knowledge and experience on 
various services and on how they might be 
fitted together, very little understanding of 
the complex of human groups, classes, loyal- 
ties, values, perceptions, aspirations, tensions, 
and antipathies that make up metropolitan 
communities and that condition, in one way 
or another, every attempt at metropolitan or- 
ganization, program, and action; much good 
mechanics, hardly the rudiments of a scientific 
understanding of aerodynamics to enable us 
to tell how or even if any proposed contri- 
vance or invention can be put into safe and 
successful flight. 


Two Questions 


ERE, in my opinion, are both the most 
H urgent need and the sharpest challenge 
to those concerned with metropolitan life and 
affairs. Anyone who grasps the central idea 
will not have to be convinced of the need for 
basic research in the ways and processes of 
metropolitan communities, particularly in re. 
spect to difficult issues of public policy and 
organization. It is important to recognize that 
such research will not provide pat answers to 
this or that detail of, say, a proposed program 
for governmental reorganization, planning, 
public finance, or recreation. It should, how. 
ever, throw light on how such programs can 
best be approached, formulated, and pre. 
sented. Most important of all, it should help 
responsible officials, leaders, and their ad- 
visers put into policies and programs the sub- 
stance that will contribute most to the well. 
being of metropolitan residents. 

Useful research, however, requires careful 
preparation based on a defensible rationale or 
philosophy of metropolitan life. Of the hun. 
dreds of identifiable facets of metropolitan 
affairs, which seem most worth inquiring 
into? Which of these are researchable now or 
in the immediate future? How are they most 
accurately and meaningfully defined? With- 
out a philosophy of metropolitan community 
affairs, no satisfactory answers can be made to 
questions of this kind. Without reasonably 
clear answers, further research, of whatever 
scope or order, is almost certain to be disap 
pointing. 

Two questions, not new but often neglected, 
may indicate the kinds of basic issues with 
which our philosophy must be concerned: 

1. Is there any such thing as “the metro 
politan problem”? Among or within the clus 
ters of problems and issues that now beset 
metropolitan communities, is there any one 
question or element central or, at least, com- 
mon to all or most of them, which, if identi- 
fied and dealt with, would clear up many of 
our difficulties and give us the upper hand 
with the rest? 

Some experienced persons say the answer is 
no. The “metropolitan problem” is simply a 
loose, generic term for specific problems of 
water supply, policing, fire protection, public 
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recreation, public health and so on. Some say, 
perhaps there is a central, core problem, but 
no one has discovered it yet. Some say it is the 
endemic weakness of local systems of public 
finance; if they could be made strong and 
equitable, most of our other troubles would 
be quite manageable. Others say the core 
problem is how to make local governments, in 
jurisdiction, structure, and administration, 
commensurate with the boundaries and com- 
plexities of metropolitan areas. Luther Gulick, 
in the paper referred to at the beginning of 
this review, says: “It is the discontent of mil- 
lions of human beings. It is a vast and grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with life in and around the 
great cities." I think it is the inability of met- 
ropolitan residents to reach any substantial 
degree of consensus as to what should be 
done, in the public interest, about the gen- 
erally recognized issues of their common life 
—government organization, finance, blight and 
redevelopment, schools, race relations, land 
use control, and so on. Professor Robson, I 
believe, is near the same conception when he 
speaks, in other contexts, about the weak 
sense of community in metropolitan localities. 

In my opinion, trying to answer this ques- 
tion is much more than an exercise in defini- 
tion. Unless we have some agreement as to 
what is the heart of our interest and concern, 
are we not self-condemned to endless years of 
futility and frustration? 

2. What is our conception of the essential 
nature of local government? Is it simply a 
purveyor of certain services necessary to our 
accepted standards and ways of life—police 
and fire protection, sewage disposal, streets 
and highways, and so on? Apparently many, 
probably most, officials and others who write 
and talk about metropolitan affairs accept 
this view. Or is it basically, as philosophers 
and prophets from at least the time of Pericles 
have held, a form of human association that, 
in providing certain services, more impor- 
tantly fills some of the deepest needs of man 
as a sociopolitical animal? This clearly is not 
a prevalent view today. Is it primarily a pro- 
vider of services that ought, whenever pos- 
sible without lessening its efficiency, to en- 
courage nongovernmental forms of group 


‘Op. cit., p. 3. 





organization and action? An example of this 
kind of encouragement is the so-called “neigh- 
borhood-unit theory” of residential develop- 
ment over which planners and others have 
argued for some years. 

In the value systems of those directly con- 
cerned with and likely to have a major part 
in shaping public policies in metropolitan 
communities, what are the relative rankings 
of order, efficiency, political responsibility, 
and public participation in governmental af- 
fairs? No one, of course, would expect com- 
plete agreement, but nothing is to be gained 
by continuing to play down the question or 
by accepting one view more or less by osmosis 
from our environment. If the unexamined 
life is not worth living, perhaps it is not too 
farfetched to suggest that the unexamined 
local government is hardly worth reorganiz- 
ing—or even administering. 

Research in metropolitan-community life 
and attempts to formulate a more satisfactory 
philosophy of local government and local pub- 
lic affairs need not replace our grappling with 
the urgent problems harassing many officials 
and non-officials in metropolitan areas today. 
We should do all three. But the grappling is 
more difficult today than it need be if we had 
paid more attention in years past to research 
and philosophizing. 

In conclusion, I would suggest one proba- 
bility and one fact for the consideration of 
grapplers, researchers, and philosophers alike. 

According to the best projections available, 
the probability is that in 1975 there will be al- 
most 60 million more people living in metro- 
politan areas in this country than in 1950. 
This increase over a short generation would be 
more than 70 per cent of the total metropol- 
itan population in 1950. Peter Self and his 
countrymen have no monopoly on “cities in 
flood”! Unless the resources of men, money, 
and ideas, and appreciation of the tasks facing 
metropolitan communities are substantially in- 
creased, this flood may weil become a disaster. 

Of the traditional three levels of government 
in the United States, local government con- 
tributes most to the quality of our civilization 
and its day-to-day life. To point this out is not 
to deny the realities and possibilities of collab- 
orative federalism in which more and more 
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governmental tasks are carried on by various 
combinations of federal, state, and local agen- 
cies. Neither is it to suggest that only govern- 
mental organizations contribute to the quality 
of a civilization. It is to deny that local govern- 
ment is adequately and fairly typified, as it so 
often has been, by the garbage collector and 
traffic policeman. The national government, as 
everybody knows, faces awesome responsibili- 
ties in keeping the nation at peace and its vola- 
tile economy reasonably steady. But keeping 
tens of millions of people from being burned 
alive and in jobs does not make a civilization 
—certainly not a high one. To be sure, the na- 
tional government has other tasks, but I sub- 
mit that local public agencies, in educating 
our children and some adults, protecting the 
public health and safety, maintaining peace 
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and order, providing most of our facilities for 
noncommercial recreation, making more 
nearly tolerable the frictions and costs of ur. 
ban circulation, influencing markedly the 
amenities and satisfactions of our residentia] 
areas, guiding the intricate processes by which 
newcomers to urban areas (many of them poor, 
ignorant, and inexperienced in urban ways of 
living) learn to adjust to new conditions and 
responsibilities, and providing opportunities 
for direct participation in public affairs, play 
a more significant role in determining the 
quality of our increasingly urban civilization 

In what we do about metropolitan commu- 
nities and their problems, therefore, the stakes 
are high—very high. They fully justify all the 
attention, funds, and brain power they now 
attract—and much more besides. 


Informing Government with Economics 


By Jesse BuRKHEAD, Syracuse University* 


FEDFRAL EXPENDITURE POLICY FOR ECONOMIC 
GROWTH AND STABILITY, Joint Economic 
Committee, 85th Congress, rst Session, 1957 
(Papers Submitted By Panelists Appearing 
Before the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy). 
pp. Xix, 1203. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURE POLICY FOR ECONOMIC 
GROWTH AND STABiILiTy, Hearings Before 
the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, Joint 
Economic Committee, 85th Congress, 1st 
Session, 1957, pp. xi, 663. 


N November 5, 1957, the Joint Economic 
Committee published ninety-seven papers 
which had been submitted at the invitation of 
its Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy. On Novem- 
ber 18 the subcommittee opened hearings at- 
tended by those who had previously sub- 
mitted papers. Approximately ninety of the 
authors appeared at these hearings, which 
continued through November 27. Each hear- 
ing lasted from two to three hours. The con- 
* The author is very much indebted to Paul H. 


Appleby for discerning comments on the material 
under discussion here. 


tributors, now called “panelists,” were organ- 
ized into fifteen groups, each directed toward 
a common theme related to federal expendi- 
tures. This considerable effort was organized 
by the Staff Economist for the Joint Economic 
Committee, Norman B. Ture. 

The Joint Economic Committee organized 
a similar project in the field of federal taxa- 
tion two years ago. At that time, a Subcom- 
mittee on Tax Policy assembled an impressive 
group oi papers and organized the contribu- 
tors into a series of panel discussions for ex- 
amination of specific federal tax problems. 
These efforts were generally well received in- 
side and outside the Congress, and the Joint 
Economic Committee evidently was embold- 
ened to attempt a similar venture on federal 
expenditures. 

The topics covered fall into three general 
groups. The first consists of an examination of 
the historical development of federal expendi- 
tures. The second group might be called “gen 
eral theory,” the topics including: (1) consid- 
erations in determining government func 
tions, (2) the level of government at which 
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public functions are performed, (3) economy 
and efficiency in government expenditures, (4) 
federal expenditures and economic growth, 
(5) federal expenditures and economic stabil- 
ity, and (6) procedures for determining fed- 
eral spending programs. The third group of 
topics centers on specific areas of federal ex- 
penditures: (1) national security, (2) foreign 
aid, (3) natural resources development, (4) re- 
gional development, (5) housing and urban 
redevelopment, (6) human resources, (7) trans- 
portation, (8) research and development. The 
approach is fundamentally academic; almost 
all the participants are economists, and public 
finance economists at that. There are a few 
panelists from the staffs of the major interest 
groups, such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the AFL-CIO. Very few of the 
papers were contributed by government econ- 
omists, none of whom appeared as panelists. 


“Determining the Proper Role 
of Government” 


HE objectives of this considerable effort are 

broad and a little vague. Congressman 
Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, in the introduction to the published pa- 
pers, points out that the study is related to the 
stabilization and growth objectives of the Em- 
ployment Act. In opening the hearings, he 
said, “We are seeking economic facts and 
analysis on the basis of which broad guide- 
lines can be developed to assist in the formu- 
lation of future Federal expenditure policy.” 
(p. 1) The subcommittee was concerned, Mr. 
Mills said, “. . . with economic principles 
which are basic to determining the proper 
role of government in the setting of a private 
enterprise economy.” (p. 1) He expressed the 
hope that looking at expenditure programs in 
a context of growth and stability, rather than 
in terms of more immediate objectives, might 
provide fresh insights and that this study 
might suggest opportunities for reducing the 
level of federal outlay or changing the compo- 
sition of federal expenditures in ways which 
would better contribute to progress in the 
private sector of the economy. 

These broad objectives in no way detract 
from the usefulness of the papers as submitted 


and published, but the hearings inevitably 
have a certain indecisive character. Although 
the subcommittee presumably was interested 
in that timeless epoch known as “the long 
run,” two short-run events unhappily had in- 
truded. Between the time the papers were 
written and the time they were published the 
Russians had put the first Sputnik in orbit. 
And, by November, 1957, it was evident that 
the American economy was in the midst of its 
third postwar recession. Both the subcommit- 
tee and the panelists found it difficult to con- 
centrate on broad impacts on economic 
growth and stability without reference to 
these more immediate events. 

Before adopting a critical tone, I should 
stress that these volumes are an important ad- 
dition to the literature of public finance. On 
the fact-gathering side alone, the contribution 
is magnificent. University students of govern- 
ment affairs undoubtedly will read this ma- 
terial. 


A Theory of Public Expenditures 


| pve the last three or four years, public 
finance economists have spent a good 
deal of time and energy in the elaboration 
of a theory of public expenditures. These re- 
cent efforts have not been in any sense revolu- 
tionary; they are grounded firmly in tradi- 
tional thinking and, in fact, their theoretical 
underpinnings go back to the theory of mar- 
ginal utility. This notion, as any school boy 
will remember, states that if one has eaten five 
apples, the sixth doesn’t taste as good. 

The recent contributions to a theory of 
public expenditure seem to have been 
touched off by an essay by Paul A. Samuelson 
in 1954, which depended heavily on the possi- 
bilities of making direct comparisons between 
private and public economic activity.1 Many 
of the papers submitted by the panelists re- 
flect this approach and elaborate and contrib- 
ute to it. Richard A. Musgrave’s paper will 
serve as a starting point for a description of 
the theory. His approach is shared, to a con- 
siderable extent, by the other panelists who 
are concerned with expenditure theory. To 
quote directly: 


*“The Pure Theory of Public Expenditure,” 36 Re- 
view of Economics and Statistics 387 (November, 1954). 
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The budgetary activity of the Government is 
needed because the pricing system of the market 
cannot deal with all the tasks that must be met in 
order to operate a sound economy and a healthy 
society... . [It is] . . . useful to distinguish be- 
tween three major functions of budget policy, in- 
cluding— 

1. The provision for social wants, which requires 
the Government to impose taxes and make expend- 
itures for goods and services, to be supplied free 
of direct charge to the consumer; 

2. The application of certain corrections to the 
distribution of income as determined in the mar- 
ket requiring the Government to add to the in- 
come of some by transfers while reducing the in- 
come of others by taxes; and 

3. The use of budget policy for purposes of 
economic stabilization, rendering it necessary un- 
der some conditions to raise the level of demand 
by a deficit policy and under others to curtail de- 
mand by a surplus policy. (p. 108) 


These functions or budget components can 
be separated for analytical purposes, and any 
desired combination can be chosen. For ex- 
ample, it is possible to have a small budget 
function for services but a large budget func- 
tion for income transfer purposes. Musgrave 
suggests (p. 114) that these components might 
be measured separately and then tabulated as 
a net budget to show the separate effects of 
taxes, transfers, and outlays for goods and 
services in relation to the total of the three 
budget functions. 

As for social wants, 


The basic problem . . . arises because their satis- 
faction, by their very nature, requires that the 
goods and services in question must be consumed 
in equal amounts by all. (p. 109) 

. . . the basic process is one of transforming indi- 
vidual preferences into social wants. (p. 110) 


Decisions about the size of the public sector 
and the size of particular public programs are 
difficult because voters are unable to signal 
their preferences. Everyone benefits from gov- 
ernment services whether he contributes a 
little or a lot. The taxpayer knows he cannot 
be excluded and, therefore, he will become 
disputatious about how much he is required 
to contribute to the support of the service. 

The rational citizen-taxpayer 


... votes for the level of public expenditures 
where the satisfactions created through Govern- 
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ment by the outlay which necessarily accompanies 
the last dollar in personal taxes equal the satisfac. 
tions he would have secured from a dollar of pri- 
vate expenditure. He equalizes at the margin the 
satisfactions secured from alternative avenues of 
expenditure. (Thomson, p. 151) 

Whether government should produce goods and 
services—socially beneficial ones, public goods, or 
other goods—is simply a question of whether gov. 
ernmental organization of production will result 
in a given amount being produced at a lower cost 
than would be achieved by private producers, 
(Brownlee, p. 225) 


The government should value resources at 
their opportunity cost in the private sector 
and utilize market information wherever pos- 
sible to ascertain the value of such resources 
in alternative uses. 

It is pointed out that there are some areas 
in which, because of special circumstances, the 
public sector must join with the private sector 
in the control of resources. These include the 
cases where social benefits extend beyond 
those immediately accruing to individuals, as 
with public education. Government interven- 
tion may also be required to assess properly 
indirect costs, as in the classic case of smoke 
control. In some instances, government, for 
technical reasons, may organize a service as a 
monopoly, as with the Post Office, and there 
may be cases like streets and sidewalks pro- 
vided by government as a common service be- 
cause of the difficulty in selling or metering 
the use of such facilities. 

The principles governing public demand 
are in large part the same as those governing 
private demand. 


Much of what the study of consumer demand in 
the private economy has taught us about people's 
private behavior is also applicable to their com- 
munal behavior. (Soloway, p. 24) 


This, in a general way, as set forth in these 
volumes, is the prevailing economic theory of 
public expenditures. There can be little quar- 
rel with the framework suggested for analyz- 
ing the redistributive and stabilization func 
tions of government. But the approach to the 
determination of social wants is another mat- 
ter. The foregoing conceptual scheme encour- 
ages a way of looking at government activity 
that gives rise to consequences that may be un- 
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intended and in some cases are denied by the 
authors of the theory.? 

The first consequence is that this concep- 
tual framework centers attention on the pri- 
vate sector, on the private control of resources, 
and on private pricing. Market allocation of 
resources is accepted implicitly as superior to 
public (political) allocation of resources, and 
the valuation placed on resources in private 
use implicity controls valuations for public 
purposes. The public sector, in this view, is 
judged by its support for and strengthening of 
the private sector and private markets; market 
prices and market allocations take on an aura 
of the absolute. It is forgotten somehow that 
the market is a social institution, organized 
for social purposes. Indeed, this approach al- 
most seems to suggest that the market itself— 
not the administrators of business firms—makes 
decisions about resource allocation—a sort of 
anthropomorphic view of private economic 
activity. 

That which has been lost from view is an 
appreciation of something akin to the old- 
fashioned notion of sovereignty. A modern 
democratic government expresses a public 
purpose and a public interest which is quanti- 
tatively, and perhaps qualitatively, greater 
than private interests. The sovereignty of gov- 
ernment is on a different plane than the “sov- 
ereign consumer.’’$ 

The second consequence of this approach, 
closely linked with the first, is that if the mar- 
ket is the starting point and the guideline for 
resource allocation, the importance of public 
activities necessarily will be limited. This con- 
sequence is not appreciated by most of the ad- 
herents of the theory who feel that their ap- 
proach is neutral with respect to the valua- 
tions placed on private and on public goods. 

The difficulty arises in efforts to “maximize 
the value of output minus costs.” This sounds 
like an objective standard for the determina- 
tion of priorities between the public and the 
private sector. But, in fact, the standard can- 
not be applied to public goods. For private 
goods the measurements of net profitability 


*See, for example, Musgrave’s conclusion about the 
efficiency of satisfying social wants. (Papers, p. 115) 

*“You are the king in the Land of Brands,” as 
sloganized by advertisers, is an extremist expression of 
a market-dominated concept of private sovereignty. 


are always possible and in a market-domi- 
nated economy the primacy of these measure- 
ments always will be emphasized. If the 
formal maximization criterion is neutral as 
between public and private goods, then it can- 
not be quantified and has no significance for 
policy decisions. If it can be supported by 
measurements, its neutrality is lost because 
net profitability will inevitably be under- 
stated for public activities; these are not un- 
dertaken for profit but for other considera- 
tions. 

The undervaluation of public goods is ev- 
erywhere evident. As Galbraith has pointed 
out brilliantly in his recent book, The A fflu- 
ent Society,4 we are so happy to keep resources 
profitably and fully employed in the private 
sector that we shamefully neglect the social 
consequences of our private economic actions. 
We spend a billion dollars a year retooling 
the automobile industry for new models, for 
which a market must be found by inducing 
consumers to regard last year’s car as obsoles- 
cent. Then we drive our new Cadillac through 
slums and past dilapidated school buildings. 

The pressing problem of public finance in 
the year 1958 is that there isn’t enough of it. 
There are very many areas where the federal 
government could spend additional funds in a 
productive fashion, and there are certainly 
places where state and local governments could 
allocate additional resources to alleviate some 
urban and rural blight. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that additional outlays here might pro- 
duce increasing, not diminishing, utilities. 
The events of the past year, with a Detroit re- 
cession and the post-Sputnik concern with 
education, suggest that our society is in more 
danger of undervaluing than overvaluing the 
resources that are devoted to public purposes. 
Too many of our private dollars are dedicated 
to “marginal” uses, to a repackaging of every- 
thing from food to the female figure. 

A few of the panelists are aware of the dan- 
ger of overvaluing private goods: 


There is a lot of chrome, to use the language of 
the day, in our private economy and private ex- 
penditures. (Barkin, Hearings, p. 61) 

The basic challenge is, therefore, not to distin- 


*John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958). 
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guish between public and private goods but to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the operation of the 
private society and economy... . (Barkin, Pa- 
pers, p. 91) 

[The economist] . . . can perform the valuable 
service of identifying those deficiencies in the mar- 
ket mechanism and those inherent economic char- 
acteristics of government which make it eco- 
nomically advantageous to have certain services 
provided by government rather than by private 
initiative. In other words he can show where gov- 
ernment intervention in resource allocation and 
use promises a greater return per unit of input 
than untrammeled private use. (Heller, Papers, p. 
103) 


It is interesting to speculate as to why, in a 
time when our society needs more public fi- 
nance, the majority of economists should sup- 
port a theory which would lead to less public 
finance. If our national concern over juvenile 
delinguency, schools, urban blight, and scien- 
tific education is to be taken as more than a 
wringing of hands, we are very much in need 
of a theory of public expenditure which will 
rationalize these concerns and contribute to a 
solution of our most critical public problems. 
Economists thus far have failed to provide 
such a theory. 

This recent emphasis on a market-oriented 
theory of the public sector can be explained 
partially in terms of the patterns of thinking 
that economists have developed in the past 
twenty years. In these years, economics and 
economists have done well in their suggestions 
for the solution of problems of public and 
private resource allocation. This success has 
been matched by a discernible improvement 
in the prestige of the profession. The reason 
for this is not hard to find: economists have 
been able to quantify their basic data. Na- 
tional income accounting is the most dramatic 
development, but there have been other sig- 
nificant techniques devised by the profession. 
Input-output analysis and linear programing 
are useful and merchantable commodities. 

The economist finds a particularly useful 
role when he is able to measure with preci- 
sion. But in the public sector, such measure- 
ments are seldom possible. Here the subject 
material is non-quantifiable political plural- 
ism, at which economists almost instinctively 
rebel. If there is an economists’ view of the 


political process, it is that allocation of re. 
sources by this process is irrational, inefficient, 
and wasteful, i.e., “umeconomic.’” 

The efforts of economists to bring in con- 
structs from the private sector in the hope 
that they will be of equal usefulness in the 
public sector also may be explained—in part— 
as a seemingly natural drive of social scientists 
to generalize. Similarly, sociologists, for ex- 
ample, are groping for a general field theory 
of social behavior. But overbroad generaliza- 
tions and conceptual structures that attempt 
to embrace both public and private activity 
are misleading and become useless in applica- 
tion to reality. 

This prevailing general theory of public ex 
penditures, as fashioned by economists, is of 
little use to public administrators or legisla- 
tors who are faced with decision-making in 
the public sector. Perhaps the major difficulty 
is that the theory starts at the wrong place. It 
starts with the consumer or the voter or the 
citizen or some similar discrete and abstract 
economic particle. This particle is built into 
an aggregate of particles: the sum total of in- 
dividual demands in the market is an aggre- 
gate market demand curve. 

jut the starting point for the decision- 
maker in the public sector is not the individ- 
ual voter-citizen-taxpayer-consumer; the start- 
ing point here is organization. The prefer- 
ences which must be recorded and measured 
are those of political parties, producers’ groups, 
trade unions, chambers of commerce, manu- 
facturers’ associations, organized teachers, and 
organized parents. These are the utilities 
which must be analyzed, and these are the val- 
ues which must be balanced. Government 
goods and services are not consumed equally 
by all; the economic essence of government 
programs is their differential character. Some 
people win and some people lose, and some 
groups are made better off, and others, at 
least relatively, are made worse off. The presi- 
* An interesting attempt to apply concepts of optimi- 
zation to the political process is Anthony Downs, An 
Economic Theory of Democracy (Harper & Brothers, 
1957) esp. pp. 164-204. Downs concludes that vote 
maximization by political leaders always results in a 
less than optimum utilization of an economy's fe- 
sources. He finds, however, that both “private plan- 
ning agents” and “government” are “perfectly fa- 
tional.” 
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dent of Inter-Stellar Ballistic Missiles, Inc. 
benefits more from national defense expendi- 
tures than does T. C. Mits, draftee. 

And the purposes served by government 
budgets are completely intertwined. The satis- 
faction of collective wants may also stabilize 
levels of economic activity. The satisfaction of 
collective wants may also redistribute income 
in accordance not with societal views but with 
the views of an economic minority. A work- 
able framework for examining the economics 
of public finance must start with the reality of 
organization, public and private, and with the 
needs and capacities of groups and factions. 

What then can the economist contribute to 
an improvement in decisions about public ex- 
penditures? Not general guide lines for 
choices about the size of the public sector or 
choices among alternative government pro- 
grams—yet. He can, however, describe, with 
reasonable accuracy, the volume of total ex- 
penditure needed to keep resources adequately 
employed. Beyond this, economists can ana- 
lyze the specific kinds of consequences which 
may be expected to flow from specific kinds of 
government expenditures. An economist 
should be able to provide a reasonable ap- 
praisal of the economic effects of an urban re- 
development program or to project, with rea- 
sonable accuracy, the effects of an increase in 
the price support program for corn. But there 
is simply no way by which the benefits from ex- 
penditures on urban redevelopment can be 
compared with benefits from expenditures on 
price supports for corn. 

The best of all maxims about public finance 
is the nineteenth-century British one that 
“Expenditure depends upon policy.” The full 
meaning of this is that there can be no general 
theory of public expenditure divorced from 
the political, social, and economic objectives 
of a government. 


Federal Expenditures for Specific Programs 


| pie repre executives, and legislators 
are likely to find little comfort and inspi- 
ration in the prevalent economic theory of 
public expenditures for there the public deci- 
sion-maker has a different frame of reference 
than the economist. But the problems of com- 
munication and the differences in concept be- 


a] 


tween academic economists and public deci- 
sion-makers are not a barrier in the study of 
specific programs. These papers and hearings 
are of particular usefulness to practitioners 
who need general background in a program 
field or are looking for a careful reading of 
historical experience or for an analysis of the 
consequences of particular government out- 
lays. The papers assembled around particular 
topics are, at minimum, informative; some of 
the contributions are outstanding in their in- 
sights. 

The papers in specific areas are generally 
straightforward, nontheoretical recitals of ex- 
perience and problems. Again, these are writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the economist. 
There is no effort here to analyze patterns of 
political behavior as applied to program areas 
or to investigate the role of political parties in 
the formulation of expenditure policy or to 
examine the part played by interest groups in 
shaping and modifying expenditure patterns. 
Neither is there a discussion of the procedures 
and organizational patterns used for the im- 
plementation of specific expenditure programs. 

While this reviewer cannot comment with 
assured competence on each of the groups of 
papers it might be useful to point out those 
which seem of outstanding value. Some of the 
best papers are those on federal expenditures 
for the development of human resources— 
health, education, and social security. The 
papers on education are a cut above the kind 
of generalizing that has been current in this 
field in recent months. The papers on natural 
resources development are similarly excep- 
tional. The latter include an examination of 
techniques used for the evaluation of re- 
source development projects together with 
three excellent papers on atomic energy. The 
papers on foreign aid likewise come to grips 
with some of the difficult issues in this field. 

On the other hand, the papers on expendi- 
tures for national security are handicapped by 
lack of access to the kinds of data which are 
necessary for an accurate appraisal of the eco- 
nomic and program effects of these outlays. In 
this field, where politics and economics are so 
firmly intertwined, most of the contributors 
make an unfortunate effort to effect a separa- 
tion. The group of papers on procedures in 
federal spending programs contains significant 
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individual contributions but neglects to deal 
with such recent developments as cost-type 
budgets, nonbudgetary financing, and recent 
alterations in the activities of government cor- 
porations. Also omitted is any discussion of 
the procedural aspects of budgeting within 
the administration or within the Congress. It 
should be hastily pointed out, however, that 
the scope of the papers and hearings is already 
broad and some stopping point had to be 
found. Unfortunately, the stopping point was 
somewhat short of areas which would be of 
particular interest to students of public ad- 
ministration. 

It is not possible to delineate any common 
thread of concern in the papers on specific 
program areas. These volumes do not reveal, 
for example, four or five basic conflicts per- 
meating all of the considerations relevant to 
federal expenditures. Insofar as it is possible to 
single out any one general area of concern, it 
is with federal-state-local fiscal relations. By 
no means all of the participants deal directly 
or even indirectly with this point, but in a 
great many papers, explicitly or implicitly, fis- 
cal federalism is at issue. 

We have not, of course, made very much 
progress in this area, in spite of the work of 
the Second Hoover Commission and the 
Kestnbaum Commission.* The year-old Presi- 
dent’s committee, coming so hard on the heels 
of the Kestnbaum Commission, testifies to the 
ever-present difficulties. 

Somehow our governmental structure has 
come to be fiscally unbalanced. The resources 
available to the federal government vastly ex- 
ceed those available to state and local govern- 
ments. Their relatively inelastic sources of 
revenue leave them at the mercy of aggrieved 
taxpayers so that an increase in resources here 
must come by way of increased tax rates. The 
rising price levels of the past fifteen years have 
not impoverished the federal government, but 
siate and local governments have felt the im- 
pact and felt it adversely. Taxpayers who are 
injured by the inflationary process can bring 
their pressures to bear effectively in holding 
down local tax rates. The recent increases in 


*U. S. Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
A Report to the President for Transmittal to the Con- 
gress (U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955). 


state and local expenditures have been made 
in the face of formidable difficulties, and it is 
not reasonable to suppose that these units can 
continue to strengthen the quantity and qual- 
ity of community services in the face of such 
odds. Ingenuity and invention will be re- 
quired to refurbish the financial structure of 
governments below the federal level. 

We will be fortunate if we find some way 
out of this financial imbalance in the next 
decade or two. This is the fiscal calamity of 
our time (a phrase which Harold Somers sug- 
gests, in the interests of economy, be short- 
ened to “fiscalamity,” Hearings, p. 201). The 
contributors grapple with this difficulty, some- 
times in terms of a grandiloquent and mean- 
ingless cliché, “. . . If we give each govern- 
mental activity to the smallest governmental 
unit which can efficiently perform it, there 
will be a vast resurgence and revitalization of 
local government in America.” (Stigler, Pa- 
pers, p. 219) Sometimes the clear and resound- 
ing phrases give way to a serious effort to deal 
with the specifics. The papers on housing and 
urban redevelopment and transportation, for 
example, face up clearly to the necessity for 
channeling more resources into metropolitan 
areas if economic growth is to be assured. 


The Joint Economic Committee 


ge Joint Economic Committee, originally 
called “The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report,” was called into existence by 
the Employment Act of 1946. The committee 
was then an innovation in congressional staff- 
ing and should still be regarded as something 
of an experiment.’ It was given statutory au- 
thority to report on the President’s Economic 
Report and has held hearings each year at 
which government and nongovernment wit- 
nesses give their comments on the Economic 
Report and their own views of the economic 
state of the nation. The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is a staff agency of the Congress in the 
sense that professional economists are made 
available here to provide materials which may 
be presumed to be significant for the work of 
the committee and possibly for other congres- 


"See Ralph E. Flanders, “Administering the Em- 
ployment Act—The First Year,” 7 Public Administration 
Review 221 (Autumn, 1947). 
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sional committees. The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee also is a special investigatory agency. 
Its hearings have not been limited to the 
materials provided in or related to the Eco- 
nomic Report; the committee occasionally has 
ranged far and wide to look into subjects of 
current significance. The stuff of this congres- 
sional investigating agency is, however, not 
Communism, crime, and corruption, but such 
typically unexciting subjects as steel prices, 
middle-income housing, poverty in the United 
States, and the relationship of prices to eco- 
nomic growth. 

The Joint Economic Committee has no 
power to report legislation. Its investigatory 
power does, however, extend to the exposure 
of malpractice, albeit economic malpractice. 
Its influence on specific legislation must come 
from the prestige of its hearings and reports 
and the persuasiveness of its members. There 
have been a few memorable occasions on 
which the committee’s influence was substan- 
tial and immediate. One of these was in 1950 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. At 
that time, the House of Representatives had 
enacted a bill to provide for tax reduction, 
and the measure awaited action in the Senate. 
Hearings sponsored by the Joint Economic 
Committee dramatized the need for tax in- 
creases in the face of mounting inflationary 
pressures, and these hearings undoubtedly 
were a factor contributing to a rapid rewrite 
of the bill in the Senate Finance Committee. 
On other occasions, the work of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has been considerably less 
spectacular. 

There were some who hoped, at the time of 
the Employment Act, that the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, working together, would furnish new 
machinery for congressional-Administration 
economic policy formulation. This has not oc- 
curred; one of the reasons is the uncertainty 
of the council as to its relations with the joint 
committee and with other congressional com- 
mittees. The pattern has varied somewhat 
with the personalities, but, in general, a close 


*Two of the best known and most significant of 
these investigations have been in the field of monetary 
policy—the Douglas subcommittee and the Patman 
subcommittee investigations. 


working relationship is not possible because 
of the council's position as a staff agency to 
the President. The council has conceived its 
role, as it must in accordance with the statute, 
primarily as a consultant and adviser to the 
President. In this semi-confidential capacity, 
the members of the council have been, on 
most occasions, reluctant to talk openly and 
frankly about the assumptions underlying the 
President's Economic Report.® 

It may well be, however, that the things the 
Joint Economic Committee has done have 
been of importance equal to those things it 
has not done. The committee can take some 
credit for a rapid increase in congressional ex- 
pertise in the field of economics since World 
War II. Congressional debate rather fre- 
quently is marked by references to the data of 
national income accounting, where the non- 
economist once would have feared to tread. 

How is it possible to determine the influ- 
ence of these papers and panelists on policy 
determination in the field of federal expendi- 
tures? Those who read the papers and the 
hearings undoubtedly will be wiser than they 
were before. But who, aside from academics, 
will read them? The outside observer has par- 
ticular difficulty in appraising the impact of 
the hearings, and indeed, it may well be that 
the congressmen themselves are uncertain of 
what is accomplished. The sometime reader 
of congressional hearings, like the reader 
of the Congressional Record, is alternately 
amused and annoyed, bored and fascinated, 
informed and mystified. This set of hearings 
is frequently distinguished by incisive ques- 
tions, well formulated, with a response that is 
superficial and evasive. Similarly, what sounds 
to the reader like a standard silly question oc- 
casionally elicits an unusually penetrating 
reply. 

The following questions indicate the na- 
ture of some of the gambits: 


Representative Mills: My first question is whether 
history suggests some necessary relationship be- 
tween economic progress and either the size or 
kind of government expenditures. (p. 12) 


*See, for example, Hearings Before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, January, 1958, Economic Report of 
the President, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, 1958, pp. 
4°32. 
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Representative Mills: The Fiscal Policy Subcom- 
mittee asked you to prepare papers on what must 
certainly be one of the thorniest questions in pub- 
lic finance, “What objective standards are there 
for determining what Government should do?” (p. 
38) 


Representative Mills: Let us also assume that the 
proposed $10 billion increase in defense expendi- 
tures is generally agreed to be a minimum amount, 
on the basis of the most expert military views of 
our defense needs. 

Under these circumstances, how should the ex- 
penditure policymaker approach the problem? 
Should he attempt to finance the expenditure by 
equivalent reductions in other Government spend- 
ing, in private spending, or both? (p. 51) 


Representative Curtis: If it is desirable for local 
governments to handle these things if we had our 
preferences, isn’t the intermediate step a question 
of what might be done, if anything, to encourage 
the local governments to undertake to meet these 
needs and following that further, isn’t that actually 
what the grants, many of the grants-in-aid, orig- 
inally are attempting to do—stimulate the local 
and State governments to move into these areas? 


(pp. 85-86) 


Representative Mills: Professor Harberger has sug- 
gested a rule for evaluating the economy of public 
works programs. Can any of you suggest how we 
can evolve some objective, generally applicable 
standards to apply to this problem? 

Which of you would like to lead off? 

. . - « What is the problem? (p. 123) 


Representative Curtis: My concluding observation 
is, of course, the complete immobilization of labor 
is feudalism. I think that that is not a very good 
economic state. If I may turn it over to the panel 
for discussion: No. 1, is it the function of Federal 
Government to effect redistribution of wealth and, 
No. 2, if it does do that, does not the Federal Gov- 
ernment have to be extremely careful lest they 
interfere with normal economic growth and devel- 
opment, and using immobilization of labor as one 
aspect where there might be an impeding effect. 

Does anyone care to volunteer or comment? (p. 
469) 


As a panelist said at one point, “By the 
terms of your question you took us out of the 
ivory tower and put us into the operational 
atmosphere of Congress.” (Heller, Hearings, 
P- 58) 

If the value of the Joint Committee’s con- 
tribution under review here is to be appraised 


by the attendance of the subcommittee mem- 
bers, it must be concluded that the effort was 
close to failure. The subcommittee chairman, 
Congressman Mills, attended, presided, and 
made many effective contributions. Of the re- 
maining four members, only one, Representa- 
tive Curtis, attended with any regularity. 
There was occasional attendance by other 
members of the subcommittee and, less regu- 
larly, by members of the full committee. 

However, the kinds of questions asked by 
committee members, the kinds of responses 
elicited, and the attendance of committee 
members are the indicia but not the measure- 
ment of effectiveness. 

In a general and undefinable way, the pres- 
tige and influence of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee depend on the prestige and influence 
of its counterpart in the administration—the 
Council of Economic Advisers. It seems likely 
that when economic knowledge is respected 
within the administration, it is likewise re- 
spected within the Congress. The attainment 
of the “objectives of the Employment Act,” a 
phrase become trite by overuse, depends more 
on the council than on the Joint Economic 
Committee.?° 

Unfortunately, the council recently has 
gone into a partial eclipse. During the years 
1953-57, under the leadership of Arthur F. 
Burns, CEA was a strong and virile executive 
agency. The council and the administration 
were rather aggressive in meeting the 1954 
recession and met it with considerable success, 
both in terms of combating the recession and 
in terms of the prestige of the council. But the 
1957-58 recession has been handled differently 
by the administration. The council has not 
taken the lead in a stabilization program; ex- 
ecutive quiescence has prevailed. 

Interestingly enough, the vacuum in the 
formulation of an anti-recession program has 
not been filled by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. In spite of the presence on the com- 
mittee of a number of congressmen who talked 
a great deal about the recession, the majority 
leadership of the Congress did not choose to 


” For a recent appraisal of the work of CEA, with 
observations on its relation to the Congress, see Gerhard 
Colm, “The Executive Office and Fiscal and Economic 
Policy,” 21 Law and Contemporary Problems 710 
(Autumn, 1956). 
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make the committee an instrument for the 
formulation of a program to meet the reces- 
sion. 

The conclusion is a point often made. If 
the Executive does not propose to deal force- 


fully with the economic state of the nation, it 
is not reasonable to expect that a congres- 
sional agency will be in a position to do so. 
The initiation of policy rests with the Ex- 
ecutive. 


The Perils of Popularity 


By Rosert C. Woon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR IN THE UNITED 
States, by Coleman B. Ransone, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1956. Pp. 417. 
$6.00. 


peat the dark ages of state and local gov- 
ernment—that generation just passed when 
the muckraker had disappeared and the at- 
tention of the professional student of govern- 
ment was fixed on Washington and the world 
—the torch of knowledge in the field was car- 
ried by the empiricist. Students and scholars 
were attracted and held by the lure that in 
state and local governments “facts are at your 
fingertips,” “little laboratories at your dis- 
posal” and, in general, an abundance of re- 
search material was accumulating in the cor- 
ners of every capitol, court house, and city 
hall. 

Even today, where a new dawn is clearly 
visible, and foundation spokesmen, university 
presidents, and research directors tumble over 
one another in professing their concern with 
this area of study, the battle cry remains much 
the same. The governments below the na- 
tional level have found new academic respect- 
ability because they seem logical places to 
apply modern techniques for descriptive in- 
vestigations, because data can be acquired and 
processed under what appear to be manage- 
able hypotheses. The assumption persists that 
if only one labors long enough in the earthy 
vineyards of our lower political echelons, he 
is bound to find a treasure chest filled with 
testable generalizations and important in- 
sights concerning the ordering of man’s rela- 
tionship to man. 

Given this almost single-minded fixation, it 
was inevitable that as the field grew in popu- 


larity, the validity of the proposition would 
come under increasing scrutiny. Intimations 
of skepticism have been with us for some 
time: in the provocative analysis of A. R. 
Richards on the state of local government re- 
search in the 1954 spring issue of this Review, 
for example; through the explorations of 
V. O. Key in his State Politics, where pains- 
taking investigations directed by a master 
hand resulted in “test borings”—an introduc- 
tion, but not a conclusion. They abound in 
research concerned with public finance, where 
hard numbers always are available, but where 
as Lyle Fitch and Harvey Brazer have pointed 
out in their investigations of municipal ex- 
penditure and revenues their association is 
often tantalizingly obscure. All these admoni- 
tions were mournfully summarized by Dwight 
Waldo in the review he prepared for 
UNESCO, Political Science in the United 
States of America. Now it is Coleman Ran- 
sone who convincingly demonstrates that, for 
political science and public administration at 
least, the time-honored asset of access to facts 
may, in fact, be an awesome liability. 

The Office of Governor in the United States, 
it should be emphasized, makes other im- 
portant contributions. It is the most compre- 
hensive study of the governor's office yet 
undertaken; it stands as a basic reference 
book, a sturdy supplement to available text- 
books, and it offers sound judgment and pro- 
vocative insights about the role a governor 
might play and should play. Carefully, and in 
detail, Ransone surveys the current activities 
of the chief executives of our states—how they 
are nominated, elected, and set about their 
work. He shows how far from realization the 
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plans of state reorganization movements and 
reform really are, how untouched are the leg- 
acies from nineteenth century political values 
and mores. Dispassionately, he considers—and 
rejects—the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced to prevent governors from assuming 
responsibilities which the modern age seems 
to require. Persuasively, he argues for admin- 
istrative and political reform which would 
allow state executives to do their jobs better. 
One may quarrel with some of his character- 
ization of gubernatorial functions—the “pub- 
lic relations” activities which Ransone stresses 
might better be categorized as efforts within 
the policy continuum to ensure political sur- 
vival. But, certainly, the “model” governor of 
the last chapters in the book, well-staffed and 
highly conscious of his duties, would be an 
impressive and effective figure on the Ameri- 
can political scene. 


Too Much Data, Too Little Organized 


ONETHELEss what emerges most forcibly 

from a reading of this book is a conclu- 
sion that facts offer no easy road to under- 
standing, if the available concepts by which 
they can be assembled are defective. As a more 
disturbing corollary, what emerges is a con- 
viction that in state and local government, 
established concepts and methods, useful in 
other fields of political analysis, yield precious 
few results. A full scale, tightly organized 
analysis undertaken by a competent profes- 
sional, well-versed in the techniques of our 
trade, fails in the end to identify the forces at 
work which make governors in one ecology 
act differently from those in another. 

The indictment that Ransone delivers is no 
less devastating because it is tangential. Deal- 
ing with the variety of circumstances in which 
modern state executives operate, he extracts as 
many well-grounded conclusions as can be ex- 
pected, and the book is positive in outlook 
and organization. But, having used the most 
up-to-date concepts that political science and 
public administration have developed—deci- 
sion-making and policy-formulation—and hav- 
ing employed accepted statistical methods for 
the analysis of voting behavior and _ inter- 
viewed extensively, he is forced to conclude 
on a prescriptive, not a descriptive note. A 


generalized picture of the governor—in many 
places and in many situations—emerges, suf- 
ficient to support generalized recommenda- 
tions. A series of pictures, describing different 
governors in different situations, eludes the 
analysis to the end. 

Each chapter testifies to the difficulty of 
handling the data available within our pres- 
ent frame of reference. The analysis of the ef- 
fect of different patterns of party politics on 
gubernatorial behavior destroys the utility of 
a party-oriented inquiry, for even in the most 
competitive of two-party states, Ransone finds 
that factions are the most critical entities in- 
volved. The study of gubernatorial-legislative 
relations relegates to relative unimportance 
the powers and prerogatives customarily taken 
as bench marks for judging executive influ- 
ence and identifies the politics of personality 
as the essential ingredient. The study of the 
governor’s administrative activities belies any 
contention that the governor by inclination or 
position adopts a managerial role which cor- 
responds to models established in formal or 
informal organizational theory. Few chief ex- 
ecutives of American states, it appears, are 
conversant with the doctrines of POSDCORB 
or engage in either conscious or unconscious 
efforts to achieve equilibriums leading to op- 
timums in maximizations or satisfactions. 
They even seem to fail to recognize the vari- 
ety of uses to which administration can be put 
in the political process. Thus one by one, the 
methods of selecting and analyzing facts which 
have proved valuable elsewhere reveal them- 
selves as unsuited to a study of the governor. 
The forces and factors which Ransone uses to 
develop his proposals for reform are brought 
into view only through illustration and ex- 
ample, by and large isolated one from another. 

Even though we have had earlier variations 
on the same theme, the message Ransone de- 
livers—that we are, in Daniel Lerner’s apt 
phrase, “data-rich and theory-poor’—is both 
timely and compelling. It is timely because 
Ransone’s findings sound again the warning 
for those of us who work in this field: that we 
are in the unenviable position of arriving at a 
position of substantial notoriety without the 
equipment necessary to capitalize on our new- 
found popularity. It is compelling because it 
underwrites with book-length documentation 
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the contentions of the other skeptics that new 
theories, not new facts, are the urgent needs 
in the area. It points up with disturbing clar- 
ity the dangers of relying on doctrines initi- 
ated in other fields for other purposes to ar- 
range and catalogue the present stream of 
reality. 


The New Directions 


I’ the message is heeded, then obviously 
scholarship in state and local government 
in the next ten years will be quite different in 
character than that of the ten years just passed. 
In place of massive group research enterprises, 
organized to draw facts like giant carpet- 
sweepers, more limited forays will be under- 
taken. In place of the automatic application 
of “accepted” hypotheses, some new hypoth- 
eses will be tried. Regarding the governor, 
Ransone offers important clues to what some 
of these models might be: a classification of 
states by major factions rather than by par- 
ties, or by metropolitan or nonmetropolitan, 
by regions, by size, by demographic charac- 
teristics of the population, and by the tradition 
of philosophy of government emerging from 
a region, perhaps expressed in legal forms. He 
suggests an especially provocative line of in- 
quiry in his discussion of the tendency of 
southern one-party chief executives to focus 
on legislative relations while governors op- 
erating in other regions and in a two-party 
context seem to pay more attention to admin- 
istrative problems. 

Others too, have pointed toward new direc- 
tions. Herbert Kaufman has indicated, again 
in this Review, how case studies can be more 
effectively employed, at least to refute or mod- 


ify selected hypotheses. The leadership studies, 
now undertaken in metropolitan areas by 
Norton Long, Robert Dahl, Edward Banfield, 
Frederick Cleaveland, Henry Bruck, and 
others offer promise. Something may be even 
borrowed from the study of comparative gov- 
ernment—though this analogy can be over- 
worked, for few states or cities exhibit the 
sharp variations in values, institutions, and 
political and social processes which form the 
basis for analysis among nations. Regardless of 
which approaches are selected, however, it 
seems clear that different kinds of abstractions 
and different systems of interaction need to 
be posited before the facts become as manage- 
able and useful as the old cliche supposed, 
and before the vineyards become fertile again. 

A suggestion that the study of state and lo- 
cal government ought to stand on its own feet 
so far as theory is concerned is not a plea for 
any particular brand of theory. It is true that 
the field seems a likely candidate for descrip- 
tive hypotheses involving quantitative research 
if only because the variations in political and 
administrative behavior here seem so often a 
matter of degree and not of kind. But cer- 
tainly the normative implications of current 
doctrine can stand a comprehensive review 
and there is room to accommodate almost 
every conceivable approach. At the present 
time, the job is the cruder one of simply lay- 
ing the foundation in terms of concept forma- 
tion, independent of related fields, from 
which a variety of subsequent investigations 
may be launched. In the midst of a resurgence 
of interest and study about the lower levels of 
American government, the time is not for ac- 
tion or application, but for speculation. 


A Dashing Administrator 


By Cuar tes S. ASCHER, Institute of Public Administration 


Tue LiFe AND TIMES OF BARON HAUSSMANN: 
PARIS IN THE SECOND Empire, by J. M. and 
Brian Chapman. Weidenfeld and Nichol- 
son, 1957. Pp. 262. (Available in the U.S.A. 
from The Macmillan Co. $5.00.) 


spe western world has never seen so dra- 
matic a transformation of a city as that of 


Paris between 1853 and 1869. As a program of 
city planning, it was brilliantly interpreted 
for the American reader twenty years ago in a 
lecture by the architectural historian, Siegfried 
Giedion, embodied in his Space, Time and 
Architecture.1 Lewis Mumford has character- 


* (Harvard University Press, grd ed., 1954), pp. 641-79. 
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ized the “indispensable element” for such a 
program: “a dominant personality of marked 
administrative or designing talent, capable of 
fusing together in a common design the spe- 
cial projects needed, anticipating future de- 
velopments, making ready for them, installing 
them successfully, making them intelligible 
and useful to the community at large... . 
Wherever one encounters the highest type of 
planning work, one discovers such a person- 
ality, such a mind at the head of it.” 

The “indispensable element” for Paris was 
Baron Georges Haussmann. Now for the first 
time we have in English what the authors call 
“an administrative biography” of this “ebul- 
lient, ruthless and highly intelligent prefect 
of France, whose career led him from the by- 
ways of provincial France ... to supreme 
power in Paris during the Second Empire.” 

This full-dress but pithy and succinct ac- 
count has been written with vivacity, grace, 
and charm by Brian Chapman of Manchester 
University, author of several books on French 
local government, and Mrs. Chapman, a lec- 
turer in economics at Manchester. They know 
and love their France well enough to paint 
colorfully the society in which Haussmann 
worked and ihe political forces which pulled 
upon him and which he manipulated bril- 
liantly. At the same time, they have had access 
to his administrative dossier, with the com- 
ments (“ratings”) of his provincial superiors; 
and they expound lucidly the intricate finan- 
cial maneuvers to which Haussmann resorted 
to pay for his enormous program of public 
works (the Emperor, his patron, forbade an 
increase in taxes), which ultimately led to his 
downfall. 

Our authors are well aware of the intimate 
relationship between politics and administra- 
tion. Haussmann faced a parliament domi- 
nated by provincials. His “inflationary” public 


* City Development (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945), 
PP- 139-40. 


expenditures aroused the sustained opposition 
of the Rothschilds and the Bourse. The very 
tempo of his operations favored “honest graft” 
and speculation in land. “In other words, 
projects of this order amounted to a series of 
problems in human relations.” (p. 104) 

There are fascinating pictures of Hauss- 
mann as administrator: his assumption of of- 
fice in Paris; his appraisal of his inherited 
staff; his creation of a “planning section” and 
bringing in able men whom he had known 
in the provinces, like Alphand from Bor- 
deaux; his methods of supervision. Hauss- 
mann knew the importance of a quick, re- 
sounding impact, so that he seized and drove 
through Napoleon’s vague dream of convert- 
ing a run-down state forest into a park for 
the citizens of Paris—the Bois de Boulogne 
(largely paid for by selling off lots for luxuri- 
ous villas at the north end in Neuilly). “It was 
administratively the most successful and the 
least useful item of the initial programme of 
works.” (p. 89) Yet he knew how to get ap- 
proval for sewers and drains, vital but without 
public appeal or interest for the Emperor, his 
indispensable patron. Early in his career he 
learned how to bury a billiard room for the 
prefect’s residence in a larger proposal where 
it would escape notice. Haussmann sent his 
secretary general to London for observations; 
the Chapmans note how much better admin- 
istrative machinery Haussmann had at his 
disposal in Paris. 

In his memoirs Haussmann characterized 
himself as “a democrat, very liberal, but none- 
theless authoritarian.” Mumford’s character- 
ization of the “indispensable element” was, of 
course, not of Haussmann, but of a man re- 
sponsible for many of the parks and highways 
of New York since the 1930's. It is one of the 
added fillips of the Chapmans’ book for the 
American reader that he will find himself con- 
stantly comparing Haussmann with this dom- 
inant contemporary personality. 
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Organizing and Administering 
Scientific Programs 

“Can the huge powers and huge responsi- 
bilities of science be harnessed and directed 
by a democracy in the interest of human free- 
dom?” A. Hunter Dupree, a historian who has 
specialized in the relationships of government 
and science, focused the attention of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on reorganization on this 
central question in hearings this spring on 
establishing a Department of Science and 
Technology and other federal science sponsor- 
ship and coordination proposals. (Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, Science and 
Technology Act of 1958 (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958).) 

Democracy, he continued “has a threefold 
task. It must be true to itself even if science 
seems almost too complex to be amenable to 
popular control. It must effectively organize 
science, because the military power necessary 
for survival depends on it. To accomplish this 
second goal democracy must also achieve yet a 
third one—to be true to the values of science 
as one of the major traditions of western cul- 
ture.” 

Opposing a Department of Science, Dupree 
instead suggested that the office of James R. 
Killian, special assistant to the president for 
science and technology, should become an 
agency like the Council of Economic Advisers, 
that Killian should “develop some kind of 
partnership with Congress,” and that the so- 


at 


1S) 


cial sciences should be included. Since Kil- 
lian’s problems “will involve people and their 
institutions rather than electrons and pro- 
tons,” social scientists can be of help to him. 
“Many natural scientists are not aware of the 
stark simplicity of their social and political 
judgments.” 

Most testimony before the subcommittee 
urged dependence on already existing research 
bodies for many of the scientific needs dis- 
cussed, particularly the improvement of com- 
munications among researchers through in- 
dexing, abstracting, and translating. 


ASPA Group Explores 
Scientist-Administrator Relations 


Charles E. Mills, Executive Officer, National 
Institute of Mental Health, reports on a con- 
tinuing study of research administration: 

Is research administration really different? 
How do you organize to produce research? Are 
the specific research goals set out by Congress 
productive of fruitful research in a federal in- 
stallation? These are some of the questions 
which a group of scientists and administrative 
officers at the National Institutes of Health 
have been discussing in a series of seminars 
organized by the Washington, D. C. chapter of 
ASPA. 

The group is composed of about an equal 
number of scientists in charge of large re- 
search programs and senior administrative of- 
ficers with considerable experience in man- 
agement. During 1957 and 1958 this group has 
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held twelve meetings with the following pur- 
poses generally in mind: 


1. To explore intensively the nature of science, 
research, and research administration. 

2. To ascertain to what extent general princi- 
ples of administration are applicable to research 
administration. 

3- To discover better ways to administer a fed- 
eral research organization in order to maximize 
high quality research while assuring that progress 
is made towards the goals of the organization as 
expressed by Congress. 


The discussion was opened with a statement 
on the nature of science and its relationship 
to certain aspects of society. This was followed 
by an analysis of conditions that affect the ad- 
vancement of science. The concepts of science 
and of the intellectual held by the layman 
and problems of communication and educa- 
tion in science were developed. 

The problem which finally evolved was this: 
How encompass an essentially individual and 
autonomous activity within an organization 
that must be guided by goals and subject to 
controls established by others, i.e. Congress 
and the President, and how accomplish this 
without impairing the results. 

As we in the group discussed this question, 
we were led to explore how goals are estab- 
lished, what determines the motivation of sci- 
entists, and what are some of the conditions 
established by the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration and some of the controls set by admin- 
istrators which affect for better or for worse 
the capacity of scientists to perform their 
work. 

By the time we had reached our twelfth 
meeting we were devoting our attention pri- 
marily to the following questions: 


1. What is the best way to bring together scien- 
tists of different skills, temperament, abilities, in- 
terests, and training? 

2. For what types of projects should scientists 
from various disciplines be grouped together and 
for what types should groups be restricted to spe- 
cialists of a single discipline? 

3. What criteria are used in evaluating profes- 
sional performance? 

4. What are the best organizational and geo- 
graphic relationships? 

5. What is the optimum size of a research group? 

6. What are the criteria used in evaluating a re- 


search organization for administrative manage. 
ment? 


In dealing with all of these problems we 
were concerned with whether clear criteria 
could be formulated or whether administra. 
tive leadership had to be by the “seat-of-the. 
pants.” 

By the end of the twelfth session considera. 
ble progress had been made in bridging the 
language barriers between the scientists and 
the specialists in administrative management, 
These participants were by then, for the most 
part, both talking the same language and 
dealing with much the same subject matter. 

It is our hope that this experimental discus. 
sion group will provide a prototype for ASPA 
workshops in other substantive areas. This 
particular group may attain some degree of 
permanent structure during the next year or 
so. As it matures it will invite participation 
from persons outside the National Institutes 
of Health. More than likely it will also stimu- 
late and provide material for open forums. 

The importance of thorough study of re. 
search administration is underscored by the 
recent remark of James A. Shannon, M.D, 
Director of the National] Institutes of Health: 


A good case could be made, I think, for the posi- 
tion that norms in research administration are all 
theoretical, and that the practical considerations 
are those which depart from theory in order to 
meet realistically the actual circumstances. 


First: Understanding Scientific Operations 

Administering scientific programs requires 
an understanding of how science operates. 
Even scientists cannot tell us this, according 
to physicist Harold K. Schilling. “If . . . we 
are to project for science a truly significant 
function in public affairs, we must base our 
thinking about how it should operate in the 
future upon a model that depicts as accurately 
and inclusively as possible how it does in fact 
operate now. So far as I am aware, such a 
model, or image, does not now exist. Our 
thinking has been dominated altogether too 
much by a stereotype that is thoroughly inade- 
quate and misleading.” 

The “scientific process,” for example, is not 
one mode of behavior. Science on the frontier 
of knowledge differs sharply from “the science 
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of the interior.” “Frontier science is explora- 
tory and adventurous. . . . More often than 
not, [ideas]... are audacious guesses or 
vague hunches that rarely conform to estab- 
lished patterns of thought. Often they are . 
what many people would even regard as 
‘unscientific’.” 

There also is “tremendous contrast between 
the science of the great masters and that of 
the ordinary, common man of science... . 
Most current conceptions of the operations 
and modes of thought of science and scientists 
have resulted from a disproportionate preoc- 
cupation with, and abstraction from, the sci- 
ence of the great masters.” Actually, “ways of 
thinking and habitual modes of experimenta- 
tion and research differ widely, . . . there are 
many degrees of sophistication with regard to 
the purposes, goals, and methodology of sci- 
ence and many fundamental disagreements 
about both the content and meaning of its 
principles, concepts and generalizations.” And 
especially, Schilling suspects, there is “pro- 
nounced dissimilarity between the patterns of 
intellectual strategy and tactics prevailing in 
the common-man science and those of the 
great-man science.” 

Schilling, unlike the ASPA study group, 
emphasizes that science is both a social and 
communal activity—that the phrase “science 
community” has real, though only vaguely de- 
finable meaning. (“A Human Enterprise,” 127 
Science 1324 (6 June 1958).) 

Without a clear conception of scientific op- 
erations, it is not surprising perhaps that difh- 
culties in administering scientific programs 
have become a topic of major concern to both 
business and government as shown by studies, 
journal articles, and conferences. For example, 
three engineers recently estimated that scien- 
tific productivity in southern California is 
about 8 per cent of capacity. They had sur- 
veyed scientific productivity in fifty electronic 
and aviation plants, educational institutions, 
and consulting firms. 

Productivity is inhibited by scientists being 
required to do work below their skill, by firms 
maintaining a stable of scientists without work 
for them to do, by scientists going off on their 
own tack because they disagree with their 
assignment, by turnover, poor physical facili- 
ties (including overcrowding and excessive 


noise), and by duplication of effort due to ig- 
norance of similar projects elsewhere—partly 
due to business and government secrecy, partly 
due to communications difficulties even within 
the same firm. (Irving Hirsch, William Mil- 
witt, and William J. Oakes, Jr., “Increasing 
the Productivity of Scientists,” 36 Harvard 
Business Review 66 (March-April, 1958).) 

Most journal discussions do not address the 
core questions raised by Dupree, the ASPA 
study group, and Schilling. Nevertheless, some 
of the experience-based advice on meeting the 
symptoms of maladministration may be of 
value. 


Understanding Reactions of Researchers 


One type of aid to administrators is a de- 
scription of scientists’ behavior. 


There is a discernible pattern which character- 
izes the work of genius irrespective of environ- 
ment. Its stages are: recognition of the problem; a 
period of study; a period of frustration; revela- 
tion; realization; and finally, elation. 

Rather than trying to eliminate the trials and 
frustrations of the creative process, the wise leader 
of a research program must try to understand this 
cycle. ... (E. Finley Carter, “Creativity in Re- 
search,” address to the Third Communications 
Conference of The Art Directors Club of New 
York, April 3, 1958.) 


Scientific personnel interviewed and _sur- 
veyed by a psychologist and engineer said that 
the pleasure in doing research and its chal- 
lenge was their main reason for being in their 
present position, yet more than one in four 
complained that there was too little profes- 
sional challenge. “In the course of personal 
interviews, the authors were struck by the 
numerous complaints about the lack of sufh- 
cient responsibility and freedom of action in 
the basic approach to problems, as well as the 
reluctance of supervisors to accept new con- 
cepts.” (George A. Peters and Max Lees, 
“Better Incentives for Scientific Personnel,” 
34 Personnel 59 (January-February, 1958).) 


Research Managers: Specialists or Generalists? 


While “research managers almost invariably 
come from the ranks of scientists” (“judging 
from the 56 registrants at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Eighth Industrial Research Conference” 
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in June, 1957), “the knowledge, interests, and 
abilities essential to success in management 
differ widely from those necessary in research,” 
according to Daniel R. Davies, Associate Di- 
rector of the Conference. (“Selection and De- 
velopment of Research Managers,” 34 Per- 
sonnel 42 (January-February, 1958).) 

Davies added that research administration 
was not one job; it varies with its position in 
the hierarchy, as other administrative jobs. At 
higher levels, using generalists who are given 
special training in scientific matters seems “‘to 
be perfectly satisfactory. By contrast, outstand- 
ing ability and success in research have often 
proved a negative predictor of success in man- 
agement.” 

A similar observation was made by C. 
Garrow of the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization, “one of the 
world’s major government research institutes 

. acknowledged to be, by both scientists 
and the public, a successful research institu- 
tion.” Despite the fact that “most scientific ad- 
ministrators in C.S.I1.R.O. and other research 
institutes . . . come from the ranks of scien- 
tists . . . the non-scientifically trained admin- 
istrator can contribute to research administra- 
tion; but he must .. . [learn] at first hand 
how research is carried out. .. .” Scientists 
often are poor administrators because their 
training encourages them to take “a close 
detailed view,” and tends to limit their ac- 
ceptance of personal differences and make 
them unwilling to delegate. (“Some Aspects of 
the Administration of Scientific Research,” 16 
Public Administration (Australia) 218 (Decem- 
ber, 1957)-) 


Autonomy and Control 

There is an emphasis on separateness for 
scientific operations, evident in the bill to 
establish a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology and in administrative arrangements in 
Australia, Great Britain, and France. Garrow, 
although favoring generalist administrators, 
emphasizes the need for scientist leadership of 
work groups and decentralization to work 
groups of responsibility for hiring and choos- 
ing research projects and goals. 

Separateness of the personnel system for 
scientists, with a strong voice for scientists in 
personnel decisions, is provided in the British 


government, and in France’s National Scien. 
tific Research Center, personnel management 
is “totally in the hands of the scientists,” 
(Promotion in rank and pay is independent of 
administrative responsibilities in both coun- 
tries.) Indeed, the French Center’s “destiny js 
almost wholly controlled by a National Scien. 
tific Committee made up of 465 scientists 
representing a complete cross-section of French 
scientific life.” (Edward McCrensky, “‘Scien- 
tists in Public Service Abroad,” 21 Personnel 
Administration 34 (September-October, 1958),) 

But this, of course, does not answer Dupree’s 
question. How do we connect policy-making 
within the scientific enterprise to that of the 
society as a whole? 


The Political Executive, the Administration, 
and the Legislature at Three Levels 

United States concerns about the executive 
branch of government—its growing dominance 
over the legislature; the necessary growth of 
government and hence of the executive's ac- 
tivities, with resulting growth in executive 
staff; and the growing participation of career 
administrators in policy-making are common 
to many other countries in the world, accord- 
ing to a UNESCO survey.? (Jean Meynaud et 
al., “The Role of the Executive in the Modern 
State,” 10 International Social Science Bulletin 
171 (No. 2, 1958).) 

“On one point nearly all the national 
Studies agree: they emphasize the broad scope 
of the executive’s tasks and the way these tasks 
have been continually increasing over the last 
twenty or thirty years.” 

The cause is the growth of government ac- 
tivities generally and those which seem un- 
suited to legislative leadership in particular. 
The executive is called upon to settle disputes, 
both between private parties, as in strikes, and 
among advocates of different visions of the 
public interest, as in the budget process where 
there has been a sharp decline in the legis- 
lature’s role. 

In response to these greater demands, 


The countries described at length: Canada, France, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia. Some information was collected on: Bel- 
gium, West Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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there has been an attempt to unify the execu- 
tive in most of the countries and to provide 
the central executive core (e.g., the prime 
minister in countries with plural executives, 
as France and Canada) with an administrative 
structure of its own. Two dangers arise with 
institutionalization of the executive’s staff— 
friction between the staff and the line depart- 
ments and transfer of too much power from 
political to career officials. 

“The technical character” of many public 
questions has been a cause of increasing career 
civil servant influence in any case. 


. . . It has become more and more an established 
custom to associate the officials of the State—and 
particularly the senior civil servants—with the 
process of determining policies to be adopted and 
making decisions. . . . It has led several writers 
to assert that any realistic enumeration of the com- 
ponent parts of the executive should in future in- 
clude a certain number of senior civil servants who 
are closely associated with the preparation of deci- 
sions and capable of exerting a decisive influence 
on choices which appear to be made on the respon- 
sibility of the politicians themselves. 

The course of development thus described ap- 
pears to be irreversible; it is linked with a partic- 
ular set of social structures and relationships which 
renders utopian any attempt to restore the tradi- 
tional division (regarded, in certain quarters, as 
somewhat fictitious) between administration and 
politics. 


There are two views: (1) that there is no de- 
marcation between the political executive and 
the bureaucracy; (2) that there is an inter- 
mediate zone between them with the bulk of 
the career civil servants continuing “to be 
occupied with practical tasks.” The latter view 
seems more accurate to Meynaud. Recent at- 
tempts “to institute a complete separation be- 
tween the ministries and the government 
offices responsible for current business .. . 
shows that this severance by no means prevents 
the ministries from exerting influence on the 
offices, and vice versa.” No method of assuring 
political control of the administration “seems 
entirely satisfactory.” The parliamentary sys- 
tem “at least provides a theoretical control. 
.. . The presidential system . . . would seem 
to make it easier for civil servants to attempt 
to gain a hold over the executive.” 


The political executive and career adminis- 
trators have established direct contacts to the 
public both to ascertain public opinion and 
to seek to guide it. 

Proposals aimed at protecting citizens 
against excesses of the administration, for ex- 
ample by establishing administrative courts, 
have aroused interest recently in several coun- 
tries. 


The Administrator as Lobbyist 


Despite laws at the federal level to control 
pressure politics by administrators—for ex- 
ample, a prohibition on the use of public 
funds for publicity experts or to influence a 
vote in Congress, congressmen in fact reason 
that “executive agencies have a definite require- 
ment to express views to Congress, to make 
suggestions, to request needed legislation, to 
draft proposed bills or amendments, and so 
on,” in the words of Representative Frank 
Buchanan. (Quoted by J. Leiper Freeman, 
“The Bureaucracy in Pressure Politics,” 319 
Annals 10 (September, 1958).) 

The restrictive laws stand as “threats against 
agency officials,” but agencies have succeeded 
both in publicizing their work and influencing 
congressional votes, Freeman points out. In 
state and local government, restrictions on 
lobbying by executive agencies are even less 
stringent. Perhaps a more important control 
is the Chief Executive’s power in many govern- 
mental units to channel legislation-influencing 
activities through his office, but this does “not 
necessarily remove bureaucrats from the arena 
of pressure politics. . . .” On many matters, 
the Chief Executive depends upon the agencies 
to secure initiation and support of legislative 
action since he cannot get involved in every 
legislative skirmish himself. 

Agency-congressional relations have become 
more formalized in the federal government re- 
cently. High-level officials with sizeable staffs 
spend their full time on legislative liaison. 
Continuing close rapport with relevant con- 
gressional committees “can build up the kind 
of understanding which maximizes the effect 
of agency opinions upon committee decisions.” 

Administrative leaders also work for legisla- 
tion through their clientele groups, most strik- 
ingly the Veterans Administration through 
veterans organizations. They also seek a gen- 
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eral climate of opinion favorable to their 
agency, most strikingly the FBI through 
many books and articles about the Bureau and 
by its chief. Agency public relations do con- 
tribute to the achievements of its administra- 
tive purposes by preparing the way for public 
cooperation with its programs. At the same 
time, however, they give it added leverage 
with Congress. 

But, warns Freeman, “legislators are capable 
of being very sensitive to what they regard as 
improper administrative propagandizing. . . .” 


The Governorship Develops 


Only in relatively recent years have U. S. 
governors emerged as key political and ad- 
ministrative leaders, according to William H. 
Young, University of Wisconsin political 
scientist. (“The Development of the Governor- 
ship,” 31 State Government 178 (Summer, 
1958).) Before 1880, the governorship was not 
really a stepping-stone to the White House. 
Since, more than half the Presidents have come 
almost directly from state capitals. 

“The emergence of the new type of political 
leader in the Governor’s chair [for example, 
Cleveland, Hughes, La Follette, Wilson, 
Roosevelt] probably was the prerequisite to 
the reconstruction of the office which has oc- 
curred in the past forty years.” 

Many new state services also have emerged 
in the twentieth century. The combination of 
expanding activities, requiring more active 
direction and coordination, and the new 
political leadership gradually produced a new 
office of the governor, characterized by the 
extension of the governor’s term to four 
years, the executive budget, clearer responsi- 
bility for state programs formerly dispersed 
among independent or semi-independent agen- 
cies, central administrative management units, 
and publicity arms for the governor. The 
governor's ability to command public atten- 
tion particularly through mass media gives 
him great power over the legislature, Young 
asserts. 


The Future of Cities and City Managers 


Six city managers from various-sized cities of 
the East, South, and Midwest—at a panel of 
the National Municipal League’s 1957 Na- 
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tional Conference on Government—generally 
agreed with the view of Orin F. Nolting, Ex- 
ecutive Director, International City Managers’ 
Association, that: 


The manager . . . has found it desirable to ad- 
vise the council on policy formation and even to 
enter actively into policy salesmanship by educa- 
tional efforts in the community. The city manager 
has shown that it is possible to stay out of politics 
in a partisan sense and at the same time demon- 
strate the value of community leadership in recom- 
mending policies which he feels the council should 
adopt. (Summary of Proceedings, the League, 1958, 


Pp. 10.) 


This year, half a century after the first city 
manager took office in Staunton, Virginia, 
Nolting predicted the following for the future 
of cities, managers, and the manager plan: 

In six years, 400 more U. S. cities will have 
the manager plan, bringing the total here to 
2,000—a majority of cities over 5,000. 

The idea of the appointed executive will 
spread to other countries. (Already there are 
more than 1,500 manager cities, towns, and 
counties in five European countries.) 

A graduate degree in public administration 
plus an internship will come to be regarded as 
requirements for a city manager career. More 
managers will have assistants. 

The manager will want to know more about 
the philosophy of government, and he will 
better appreciate his role in it. 

State or regional institutes will refresh his 
management skills. Cities will be spending 
more on in-service training generally. 

The manager will use consultative manage- 
ment techniques and continue to experiment 
with new administrative methods. He will 
spend more time planning. 

He will devote more time to relations with 
the public but still stay out of the limelight, 
and he will “have a large role with the council 
in policy formulation without infringing upon 
the responsibility of the council to make policy 
decisions.” The council will expect his recom- 
mendation on all matters before it. “The man- 
ager has no single boss or master so far as his 
public responsibility is concerned. He gets 
direction from the council, from department 
heads, from line supervisors, and from the 
press, the chamber of commerce, and _ local 
civic and other organizations.” 
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There will be fewer independent boards to 
dilute the manager’s responsibility to the 
council. 

Relations with the federal and state govern- 
ment will expand, particularly in housing, re- 
development, transportation, certain public 
works, urban and regional planning, and civil 
defense. Organization of services for metro- 
politan areas will require increasing attention. 

City services will expand in housing, urban 
renewal, care of the aged, recreation, cultural 
activities, and city beautification. 

City managers “will be in great demand in 
other fields where management ability is re- 
quired.” New retirement systems will allow 
him to carry his benefits to positions at all 
levels of government. 

Two aspects of the profession will help the 
manager avoid getting into a rut: “One is 
that we are generalists and not specialists. An- 
other is that we are not a closed or exclusive 
profession for which certification or licensing 
is required.” (“The City Manager of To- 
morrow,” 40 Public Management 234 (October 
1958).) 


Creativity and Order in Organizations 
and Society 

The collapse of the Roman empire came 
partly because it failed to inspire enthusiasm 
and it overplayed stability. There was good 
administration and social justice, but also 
dullness and uncreativeness. To citizens 
brought up on stories of the previous anarchy 
and oppression, dullness seemed a price worth 
paying, but it “turned out to be greater than 
was realized by the generations which paid 
it without complaint.” Thus historian Arnold 
Toynbee relates to an earlier era a central 
question of our own: 


For us today, world order, peace, and social jus- 
tice are literally necessities of life. We know we 
shall destroy ourselves if we do not achieve these 
goals, so there can be no question of boggling over 
the price. We have to pay it, whatever it may be; 
and I think it is going to be the same price that 
the Greco-Roman world paid in and after the gen- 
eration of Augustus. 


All institutions, he warns, are becoming 
more like government in accumulating a su- 
perstructure of administration which crushes 


individual creativity. Toynbee attributes this 
administrative growth to excessive concern for 
the whole institutional policy rather than for 
each case or project within it—an overcau- 
tiousness to avoid decisions which are correct 
in themselves but set bad precedents and an 
overemphasis on clearance. 

“We can no longer tolerate the evils of pri- 
vate enterprise. But... if we have to re- 
strain it in the fields of economics and poli- 
tics, can we find compensatory outlets for it in 
the fields of art and science and scholarship 
and religion? . . . Is it possible to foster free- 
dom in some fields when one is compelled to 
restrict it in other fields?” (“Thinking Ahead: 
Will Businessmen Be Civil Servants,” 36 Har- 
vard Business Review 23 (September-October, 
1958).) 


Freedom to be Creative in Organizations 

Business and public administrators and so- 
cial scientists have not given up the attempt 
to reconcile creativity and the conformity 
necessary to keep members of an organization 
working toward the same goal. 

What social scientists can tell us about cre- 
ativity and conformity in organizations has 
been reported succinctly by The Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior (Carol 
Ludington, ed., Creativity and Conformity, 
the Foundation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1958): 


1. Tests are being devised which can meas- 
sure creativity. Some may be useful now for 
personnel selection. 

2. But organizations already have far more 
creative ability than they are using. “In every 
organization, there are pressures which inhibit 
originality,” although group pressures also 
can increase the amount of originality. Some 
pressure toward conformity is necessary in an 
organization, of course. 

g. Conformers also are identifiable; they 
tend to be low on originality. Three kinds 
have been identified: (1) those who accept 
group opinion as most accurate when they do 
not know the answer, (2) those who go along 
with the group even when they disagree, and 
(3) those who may know the answer but, lack- 
ing confidence, accept the group's opinion. 

4. But conformity is not just related to the 
individual; it also is a product of the situa- 
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tion. Whether persons conform or do not at 
a particular moment depends upon (1) the na- 
ture and importance of the issue, (2) how im- 
portant it is to be right, (3) how anonymous 
the individual is, (4) how unanimous the 
group is, (5) how large a change is contem- 
plated. Even small support for the person who 
disagrees with the group greatly decreases the 
conformity. 

5. When persons work together as a group, 
conformity is more marked than when the 
same persons compete. 

6. Groups tend to enforce conformity on 
all members; standards of groups can be kept 
more in line with organization goals if the 
group participates in decisions affecting them 
—to the greatest extent when the whole group 
participates rather than when only their rep- 
resentatives do. 

7. When different ranks are included in a 
decision-making group, conformity tends to 
increase. For example, when each member of 
a crew of three, each with different rank, tried 
to convince the other two that his answer to 
a question was correct (when it was correct), 
the lowest rank failed most often (37 per 
cent), the middle rank next (20 per cent), and 
the top rank least (6 per cent). When three 
persons of different rank not constituting an 
ongoing crew were brought together, each 
succeeded in persuading the others to the 
right answer more often than did members of 
the regular crews, but still failing to convince 
in inverse order of rank (12, 10, and o per 
cent). And when answers were given orally, 
starting with the lowest rank, far more agree- 
ment was won on the correct answer than 
when opinions were given orally starting with 
the highest. In other words, subordinates often 
tended to go along with the wrong answer 
voiced by their superior when he spoke first. 

8. When a discussion leader deliberately 
sought minority opinions, groups made fewer 
errors in answering questions than when there 
was no discussion leader. 


Social Science Contributions 
to Management 

What social science research of the past 
ten years has contributed most to understand- 
ing good management practices? Social scien- 


tists themselves—a sample from university, 
business, and other research agencies selected 
by the American Management Association— 
mentioned fifty as being among the most im- 
portant five. Thirteen were named by more 
than one person. Four were particularly sin- 
gled out: 

University of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter Studies of productivity of work groups in 
the Prudential Insurance Company office and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad work gangs 
tending to show that supervisors of high pro- 
ductivity groups differed from low in (1) be- 
ing supervised less-closely by the next level, 
(2) placing less emphasis on production as the 
goal, (3) encouraging employee participation 
in decision-making, (4) being more employee- 
centered, (5) spending less time in production 
work, more on supervising, (6) having greater 
confidence in themselves as supervisors, (7) 
feeling that they knew where they stood with 
the company. 

Yale University studies tending to encour- 
age job enlargement and rotation, showing 
the interaction of formal anc informal organ- 
ization, and explaining employee reaction on 
the basis of psychological needs. 

Cornell University studies, also showing in- 
teraction of formal and informal organization, 
indicating that a change in labor-management 
relations from conflict to consultation could 
decrease grievances and tensions and increase 
productivity, and analyzing the effects of dif- 
ferent systems of monetary incentives. 

Ohio State University’s Personnel Research 
Board studies of how executives, both success- 
ful and unsuccessful, actually operate, tending 
to show that the effective leader has real con- 
sideration for the group and facilitates its in- 
teraction, and that members identify strongly 
with it. 

Almost all of the studies cited as useful are 
by groups which include psychologists, social 
psychologists, sociologists, economists, and an- 
thropologists. They seem mainly in search of 
unconscious motives and informal relation- 
ships. 

Some of the conclusions of these studies 
have been challenged by later results, for ex- 
ample that employee-centered rather than 
production-centered work groups consistently 
have highest productivity. (Thomas Q. Gil- 
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son, “Some Significant Projects in Recent 
Management Research,” (35 Personnel 43 
(September-October, 1958).) 


National Support Urged for 
Behavioral Sciences 


Fifteen social scientists this year published 
a lengthy plea for greater national support for 
behavioral sciences. Observing that there has 
been far less aid for graduate students in be- 
havioral sciences than in physical and life sci- 
ences and that the present federal program of 
fellowships and research grants tips the bal- 
ance even further, the manifesto explains 
areas of national life in which the social sci- 
ences could contribute importantly: under- 
standing creativity, identifying capabilities 
under stress, personnel utilization, decision 
process, group functioning, understanding 
cultural differences and change, clarifying the 
psychological underpinnings of economics, re- 
lating new machines to man’s capabilities, 
and the effects of drugs. 

Specific program proposals include: 


1. Development of a _ general behavior 
theory by a small group of behavioral scien- 
tists selected from different specialties, de- 
tached from regular duties and in a some- 
what isolated location. 

2. Initiation of new centers for foreign area 
study which would keep in close touch with 
the government's foreign and intelligence pro- 
grams. 

3. Study of processes of decision-making. 

4- Study of the use of social statistics. 

5. Identification, motivation, and educa- 
tion of talented students. 


Citing instances, particularly during World 
War II, in which social science studies “paid 
off,” the writers emphasize the potential con- 
tribution of social science to peace through 
possible alleviation of international tensions 
and improvement of our own foreign policy 
by (1) learning more accurately what other 
countries think of us, (2) clarifying our own 
self-image, (3) improving our information pro- 
gram, (4) suiting aid programs more closely to 
the culture of receiving countries, (5) reducing 
stress from too swift technological change in 
developing countries. 


Social science can strengthen national well- 
being by helping us turn from traditional at- 
titudes to meet new realities when necessary, 
improve industrial relations, and overcome 
mental illness and such social-mental ills as 
divorce, delinquency, and racial strife. In war, 
strength to resist panic might be found. (‘“Na- 
tional Support for Behavioral Science,” 3 Be- 
havioral Science 217 (July, 1958).) 


Brookings Research, 
Educational Programs to Expand 


The Brookings Institution programs of ed- 
ucation, research, and research promotion in 
public affairs will vastly expand through a 
new Center for Advanced Study aided by a 
$6.2 million grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Study groups will bring together public 
servants, scholars, and leaders outside of gov- 
ernment to examine public problems. Weekly 
or bi-weekly seminars over six- to ten-month 
periods and few-day conferences will be the 
format. Also conferences of scholars and re- 
searchers on social science and seminars for 
graduate students are planned. 

Executive development programs for small 
groups of top-level career administrators will 
be continued, and middle-management train- 
ing may be initiated. 

Personnel from the legislative and execu- 
tive branches will be provided with facilities 
and fellowships for three to twelve months of 
full-time research. Research fellowships for 
scholars will be increased from six to about 
thirty a year in economics, government, and 
international relations, and distinguished 
scholars may be provided one- or two-year re- 
search professorships. 

Off-the-record round tables on particular 
topics will be continued, with transcripts de- 
veloped into books. 

Transmission of current scholarly thought 
to the public through background conferences 
for news analysts and lectures also are 
planned. 

Research will be done on leadership, man- 
agement, and personnel; the legislative proc- 
ess; nomination and election politics; metro- 
politan growth, urban change, and federalism; 
national defense; education and development 
of youth; regulatory administration; foreign 
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assistance policy; general objectives and strat- 
egy of foreign policy; science technology and 
foreign policy; planning and implementing 
foreign policy; general surveys of major for- 
eign policy problems; economic growth and 
stabilization; financial institutions and pol- 
icies; competition, monopoly, and public reg- 
ulation; taxation policy; international eco- 
nomic problems; and economics of higher 
education. 

The Institution will move into a new build- 
ing in the summer of 1960 with double its 
present floor-space and room for expansion. 
(Press Release, October 26, 1958.) 

Brookings research projects on governmen- 
tal affairs soon to be published or well under- 
way include: 

The Problem of Presidential Transitions. 
An examination of the four most recent 
changes in party—Taft to Wilson, Wilson to 
Harding, Hoover to Roosevelt, and Truman 
to Eisenhower, looking at the action and prob- 
lems of the incoming President and the be- 
havior of the outgoing administration. 

Legislative Control of Administration. How 
legislatures of nine countries seek to assure 
administrative compliance with their policy 
direction through statutes, budget, expendi- 
ture investigation, general oversight, parlia- 
mentary questions, and civil service rules. 

The Job of the Federal Executive. Views of 
a picked group of federal executives elicited 
at a series of discussions in 1957. 

Government Publications and Their Use. 
An up-dating of the Institution's earlier edi- 
tions of 1936 and 39, also looking at problems 
of the government’s publishing program and 
the current policy. (Paul T. David, “A Report 
on the Governmental Studies Program of the 
Brookings Institution, 1953-58,” July, 1958.) 


Communication Lessons from 
Closed Social Systems 


“A prison setting was chosen [for research] 
because of the almost experimental clarity 
provided by its social system in miniature. 
. . . Although the prison should not be taken 
uncritically as a society in microcosm, the 
comparative isolation of its social process from 
the impact of external variables provides a 
rare opportunity for systematic analysis. The 


vast majority of interaction patterns in inmate 
society begin and end within the walls and are 
subject to a measure of official control and 
manipulation. Finally, the identification of 
formal and informal systems of behavior is 
simplified by a sharp distinction between the 
ruling and subject class. . . .” 

The study by Richard H. McCleery, Mich. 
igan State University, compares behavior un- 
der two kinds of government and particularly 
with two different communication systems as 
Oahu prison, Hawaii changed from an au- 
thoritarian to a liberal government. (Policy 
Change in Prison Management (Governmen- 
tal Research Bureau, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1957).) Although force is a much more im- 
portant element in prison administration than 
in other types, even here the power of the 
communication network stands out. 

The authoritarian prison was characterized 
by a one-way communication system—upward 
—with a bottleneck at the captain of the 
yards. Inmates were told nothing and part of 
the dominance of the guards was achieved 
through the terror of the unknown. This was 
partly exercised through senior inmates who 
could provide explanations (often false) for 
events. ‘““The absence of published regulations 
or official orientation for new men, the secrecy 
and arbitrariness of disciplinary action, the 
shocking unfamiliarity of the prison world to 
men just arrived, and the demands imposed 
by regimentation—all these combined to make 
the new inmate dependent on the experienced 
prisoner. The old inmate knew the uncertain 
limits of official tolerance in a system which, 
of necessity, prohibited far more than it pun- 
ished.” 

Since control of the prisoners was the dom- 
inant purpose of the authoritarian prison, the 
guard force was the most influéntial group re- 
gardless of rank, and attempts at rehabilita- 
tion were thwarted by the guards and the 
custodial atmosphere. 

A radical change—originally unplanned- 
seemed to flow from the personalities and com- 
munication habits of five new appointees who 
gradually entered the prison administration. 
The warden (see Public Administration News, 
February, 1958, p. 5) was inexperienced in 
prison administration. He simply inaugurated 
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an open-door policy which began to change 
the narrow one-way communication channel. 
The new deputy warden held hearings before 
signing punishment orders initiated by the 
guards, emphasizing justice instead of control, 
and further opened a communication channel 
around the chain of command. The prison in- 
dustries enlarged jobs from routine manual 
tasks to more responsible craft work under a 
new industrial superintendent. A new educa- 
tion director brought an informality in per- 
sonal relationships, and the director of treat- 
ment brought a faith in group discussion and 
in written procedures, so that when the new 
policies were evolved, they were published. 

In addition to the publication of the rules, 
an inmate-elected council added a new chan- 
nel to the center of power that did not go 
through the guards. An orientation program 
for new prisoners was added. Greater em- 
phasis on treatment meant more frequent re- 
lationships between officials and inmates, and 
the new job arrangements brought inmates to- 
gether in different patterns, weakening the 
domination of the senior inmates. 

The transition was not without a struggle 
with the guards and old inmates, but gradu- 
ally the open communication system survived 
and dominated. Through the transition, the 
guards remained dedicated to the control 
idea—by the nature of their work as well as 
the desire to protect their previous status. 
Among the guards, communication remained 
one-way. Gradually inmates knew more about 
prison policy than the guards, and, through 
the council, had more influence on policy. For 
a time, the guards slowed the evolution by 
closing some communication channels from 
inmates to prison officials, disciplining inmates 
who adapted to the new environment, and 
strictly enforcing control measures, often 
keeping prisoners from rehabilitation pro- 

ms. 

Gradually, a number of control-oriented of- 
ficials died or resigned, to be replaced by re- 
habilitation-oriented persons, and slowly the 
inmates recognized that “the treatment unit 
had assumed control.” Escape attempts, vi- 
olence, and disorder that had increased dur- 
ing the period of uncertain dominance, de- 
clined. 


An important last stage in the struggle was 
a legislative hearing on the prison. Though 
stimulated by the guard force, the hearing 
vindicated the treatment group. Press reports 
of the hearing “had a stabilizing influence on 
the inmates. Issues which had seemed, at first, 
to be little more than an administrative con- 
test for power were defined for everyone on 
the level of principle.” 

Another study—of wartime Japanese reloca- 
tion centers—corroborates the importance of 
communication in a prisonlike situation. (Nor- 
man R. Jackman, “Collective Protest in Relo- 
cation Centers,” 63 American Journal of So- 
ciology 264 (November, 1957).) 

“The development of collective protest is 
a function of the inability of contending par- 
ties to comprehend one another. This results 
from lack of free association, arbitration or 
negotiation.”” This was seen by comparing sev- 
eral relocation centers that had identical 
formal structures but different patterns of 
communication to evacuees. 


As long as intermediate bodies functioned be- 
tween the administration and the evacuees, collec- 
tive protest never reached the stage of riot. 

The greater the isolation of interest groups 
of the evacuees from officially sanctioned meet- 
ings, the greater was the divergency of meaning 
between them and the administration. Conversely, 
maximum communication reduced misunderstand- 
ing to a minimum. 

In every incident investigated in this study, 
evacuee groups withdrew from communication 
whenever they interpreted actions of the adminis- 
tration as dictatorial, as taking decisions about 
their welfare out of their hands. This occurred 
when there was no established procedure for arbi- 
tration and negotiation or when the administra- 
tion discouraged negotiation or negotiated in an 
arbitrary or dictatorial manner. . 


Initially divergent definitions of a situation 
became so divergent when communication 
broke down that riots resulted. In other situa- 
tions, “meetings of a parliamentary nature” 
sufficiently modified divergent points of view 
to avert riots. 


Philosophers Look at ‘the Public Interest’ 
While the concept, “the public interest,” 

plays a large part in shaping public policy 

and government action, there is wholesale 
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confusion about its meaning, according to a 
statement drafted by The Committee to Ad- 
vance Original Work in Philosophy, chaired 
by Wayne A. R. Leys, Roosevelt University. 
A symposium on the subject is scheduled at 
the annual meeting of the Western Division, 
American Philosophical Association, May, 
1959, and a preliminary statement has been 
developed by the Committee which notes some 
basic differences in defining the public inter- 
est: (1) the most precise definition of legisla- 
tive intent possible; (2) the common good, in- 
dependent of the legislature; (3) the result of 
the political struggle or the balancing of di- 
vergent interests. Even analyzing the two 
words separately, the Committee finds each 
subject to many different interpretations. 


Cancellation of Foreign Service 
Entrance Examinations 

No Foreign Service entrance examination 
will be given this year, breaking a regular se- 
quence of semiannual examinations since 1955 
and annual examinations before that. 

The Foreign Service expects that 240 per- 
sons who already have passed the written ex- 
amination will be available for appointment 
in fiscal year 1959 and 245 in fiscal 1960. (Per- 
sons often take the oral examination a con- 
siderable time after passing the written test 
or become eligible for appointment long be- 
fore they are available.) Only 150 entrance 
level appointments will be made in 1959 and 
again in 1960, according to present plans: 
only 156 were made in fiscal 1958 compared 
to an average of 280 appointments per year in 
fiscal 1956 and 57. 

While the number of appointments have 
dropped, the number of persons taking the 
written examinations has jumped—from an 
average of just over 1,000 per year (1948-54) 
to nearly 7,500 per year (1955-57). This in- 
crease followed (1) cutting of the examina- 
tion’s length from 314 days to one, (2) an in- 
tensive recruitment campaign, and (3) an 
apparent increase of public interest in inter- 
national affairs, according to Douglas Jenkins, 
Jr., Executive Secretary of the Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Foreign Service. (Letter dated 
November 3, 1958.) 

Annual written examinations will be re- 
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sumed next year, Jenkins expects. The age 
limit for taking the examination has been 
raised to 21 (at the closing date of filing) un- 
less a 20-year-old applicant is a university 
senior or graduate. . 


Control of Administrative Adjudication 


A watchdog council on administrative tri- 
bunals has been established by law in Great 
Britain, following generally the recommenda. 
tion of a committee headed by Sir Oliver 
Franks. (See 18 PAR 74 and 35, Public Admin.- 
istration 347.) Appointments to the 35, British 
tribunals (administrative boards with adjudi- 
cation powers) and of inspectors (examiners) 
who hold local public hearings will be made 
by the Government only after consultation 
with the council. Tribunal chairmen will be 
appointed by the chief judicial officer, the 
Lord Chancellor, with the Lord President of 
the Court of Sessions. They may not be dis- 
missed without the Lord Chancellor’s consent. 
The Franks report, arguing that tribunals are 
not part of administration but of judicial ma- 
chinery, had recommended that the council 
appoint all tribunal members. 

Parliament also declared its willingness to 
have decisions of tribunals appealed to the 
courts even where the original legislation es- 
tablishing the tribunal indicated an intention 
that there be no appeal to the courts. 

Several changes in specific adjudicatory ma- 
chinery were made at the Franks committee's 
suggestion: altogether 71 of the committee's 
95 recommendations were accepted in whole 
and 8 in part. (Geoffrey Marshall, “Tribunals 
and Inquiries: Developments Since the Franks 
Report,” 36 Public Administration 261 (Au- 
tumn, 1958).) 

Struck by the large volume of lawsuits against 
the government of India, N. K. Bhojwani 
won one of the two top prizes in the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration essay con- 
test last year with a survey of administrative 
tribunals in India, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States. He urges increasing use of 
administrative tribunals for simplicity, speed, 
and expertness, without curtailing appeal to 
the courts from their decisions. Bhojwani feels 
that Indian tribunals which hear cases against 
the government now fall short of procedural 
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standards of openness, fairness, and impar- 
tiality, but that these standards could be de- 
veloped without separating tribunals from the 
machinery of administration. “In a country 
undergoing the pains of economic growth and 
social and political changes, policy is bound 
to play a more dynamic role than normally 
in shaping decisions, and tribunals are liable 
to suffer in their value if kept beyond the is- 
sues of policy.” (“The Problem of Administra- 
tive Tribunals,” 4 The Indian Journal of 
Public Administration 165 (April-June, 1958).) 

A code of ethics for the more than 100 fed- 
eral tribunals and other U. S. adjudicatory 
agencies is being written by a committee of 
the American Bar Association. Apparent fa- 
voritism headlined from House committee 
hearings was the immediate stimulus. The 
committee “will seek to define the judicial 
area of agency work as distinct from execu- 
tive and legislative provinces where outside 
inquiries and protests might not only be 
proper but also desirable,” the New York 
Times reported. (October 12, 1958.) The com- 
mittee then will try to specify proper and im- 
proper outside contacts in the judicial area. 

An International Review of Administrative 
Sciences editorial (Volume 24, Number 2, 
1958) points out growing concern in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Spain, and Switzerland over procedures 
in administrative adjudication. Also reported 
is Yugoslavia’s new extensive code, covering 
both local and central government, which 
makes adjudicatory agents independent of 
“particular orders or directives” of the gov- 
ernment. (p. 181.) 


Local Democracy and Coordination among 
Federal Programs Frustrated 


Depression-era experiments in local admin- 
istration of federal programs by the program 
clientele have failed, according to Leon Wol- 
cott. Using the soil conservation and Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration (and _ its 
successors) as examples, he finds that partici- 
pation at the grass roots has not been as wide 
as anticipated and that locally elected spokes- 
men, instead of adapting the national pro- 
gram to local needs, have formed national or- 
ganizations which work for program auton- 
omy and protection. Also, elections are na- 


tionally oriented, with farm organizations, the 
Extension Service, and the Department of 
Agriculture itself fighting for control. “. .. a 
similar tendency marks the administration of 
flood control, reclamation, health, education, 
public assistance, and other programs in which 
there has been less emphasis on local de- 
mocracy.” 

Intergovernmental cooperation presents no 
problems, but such cooperation on program 
lines “frustrates efforts at intra-governmental 
and regional coordination, and insulates ad- 
ministration from political responsibility.” 
(“National Programs and Local ‘Democratic’ 
Administration,” 11 Western Political Quar- 
terly 396 (June, 1958).) 


Success of Regional Administration 
in Britain 

British experience with regional field of- 
fices is of interest here “particularly in suggest- 
ing means of securing greater co-operation 
among departments at the regional level,” ac- 
cording to John S. Harris, University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Decentralization to regions is relatively re- 
cent in Great Britain, the basic rationale hav- 
ing been published in 1932 by the Committee 
of Inquiry on the Post Office and a full-scale 
regional structure beginning during World 
War II when twelve standard regions were 
constituted and a regional commissioner with 
staff was established. Wartime arrangements 
were mainly a preparation for regional gov- 
ernment if the area were cut off. While the 
regional commissioner was abandoned during 
peacetime as incompatible with the responsi- 
bility of each department directly to its own 
minister, Harris found “the main outlines of 
the system . . . remain and appear to consti- 
tute a permanent part of the national admin- 
istrative machinery. . . .” 

Coordination among departments in the 
field is encouraged: first, by the use of stand- 
ard regions by almost every decentralized de- 
partment; second, by the Treasury’s promo- 
tion of coordination; third, by seven major 
standing committees with subcommittees in 
each region plus additional interdepartmental 
committees in certain areas. Some of these 
serve as liaison to the public on matters in 
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which the departments have joint interest, as 
the regional boards for industry and the re- 
gional physical planning committees. In a few 
instances, regional offices of two departments 
with similar responsibilities in the field have 
been combined. 

To coordinate regional policy with that of 
the central department, some ministries hold 
monthly conferences at headquarters. 

Despite the small geographic area (over half 
of our states are nearly as big or bigger than 
England and Wales), a 1954 parliamentary 
study found that “*‘. .. Generally the ev- 
idence seems to show that Departments are 
not maintaining regional organizations with- 
out good reason.’” (“Regional Decentraliza- 
tion of Government Departments in Britain,” 
24 Canadian Journal of Economics and Po- 
litical Science 57-69 (February, 1958).) 


‘Home Rule’ Type of Delegation Urged 


A new attitude toward delegation—the 
granting of freedom rather than authority, in 
much the same way as some municipalities 
are granted home rule or business enterprises 
are free as long as they satisfy market de- 
mands—is urged by Bennett E. Kline and Nor- 
man H. Martin. (“Freedom, Authority, and 
Decentralization,” 36 Harvard Business Re- 
view 69 (May-June, 1958).) 

An essential of this kind of delegation is 
that the superior “must provide an adequate 
system of information and communication so 
that subordinates will have all the knowledge 
necessary for the making of decisions. He be- 
comes literally a resource to those below. . . . 

“. . . one of the chief ways in which power- 
oriented superiors control and thwart strong 
subordinates is to deny them the full knowl- 
edge they need to take action.” 

Why, when most executives will agree in 
principle that subordinates should be free to 
act, do they not allow it? A leading cause “is 
an environment of uncertainty and insecu- 
rity,” causing “ ‘authoritarian personalities’ ” 
to center decision-making in themselves, mak- 
ing them more status conscious and certain of 
important differences between themselves and 
lower echelons. To achieve real delegation, an 
atmosphere of freedom must permeate the en- 
tire organization. 


Ma 


Apart from conflicting with our ideals of 
freedom and equality, the hierarchical organ- 
ization looks like this from below: 

There is a “. . . probability that the chief 
characteristic of the command hierarchy, or 
any group in our society, is not knowledge but 
ignorance. Consider that any one person can 
know only a fraction of what is going on 
around him. Much of what that person knows 
or believes will be false rather than true. And 
many of the directions he gives to those under 
him will be misunderstood. .. . 

“It seems possible, then, that in organizing 
ourselves into a hierarchy of authority for the 
purpose of increasing efficiency, we may really 
be institutionalizing ignorance. While making 
better use of what the few know, we are mak- 
ing sure that the great majority are prevented 
from exploring the dark areas beyond our 
knowledge. And while we progress, our in- 
creasing knowledge is more than matched by 
the emergence of new areas of ignorance, and 
the trappings of status are substituted for the 
dignity which naturally crowns achievement.” 


States Increase Management Planning 


“There has been a definite quickening of 
interest in management analysis during the 
postwar years as evidenced by the increases in 
management planning staffs in both large 
and small states,” a recent survey shows. How- 
ever, only 11 states now have separate central 
units for management analysis, 7 use budget 
analysts for this purpose when they have time, 
and the rest have no permanent program 
though some have used ad hoc management 
studies, Little Hoover Commissions, outside 
consultants, and personnel staffs for manage- 
ment studies. 

A trend toward more management analysis 
is indicated. New York’s Administrative Man- 
agement Unit greatly expanded its activity 
in 1955 and the number of New York state 
departments with administrative planning 
units has more than doubled since 1950. Ohio 
just started a management unit; Oregon's 
three-year-old office plans an increase in staff 
from 10 to at least 16; Minnesota set up a Di- 
vision of Research and Planning in the De- 
partment of Administration last year (though 
the Budget Division had done such work be- 
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fore); and three more states are seeking man- 
agement analysts. (Robert T. Daland and 
Raymond Wickham, “States Seek Efficiency,” 
47 National Municipal Review 166 (April, 
1958).) 


State Budget Procedures Changed to 
Sharpen Legislative Focus 


Idaho and North Carolina report recent 
changes in budget procedures to help the leg- 
islatures sharpen their focus on what is to 
be spent. 

An ad hoc joint legislative committee sat in 
on executive budget hearings in Idaho last 
year. Budget books containing revenue esti- 
mates, agency requests, and budget committee 
recommendations were available to all legis- 
lators and to the public forty days before the 
session. With this advance information and 
public discussion, the governor’s budget mes- 
sage did not need to go over most of the sup- 
porting data for his recommendations. Instead, 
he emphasized highlights. 

Although the legislative committee was at 
work before the election, with the risk that its 
members might be “lame ducks,” it was com- 
posed of members of the Finance Committee 
in the Senate and Appropriations Committee 
in the House, made up of senior legislators, 
most of whom were re-elected. 

North Carolina also has an Advisory Budget 
Commission composed mainly of members of 
the legislature’s Appropriation and Finance 
Committees. The new innovation requires 
each agency to prepare two budget requests. 
Budget “A” shows the cost of continuing cur- 
rent programs without any change in quality 
and with changes in quantity only sufficient 
to match anticipated increases within the re- 
quirements of the enabling legislation. For ex- 
ample, in the case of a per pupil grant to 
schools, the “A” budget request would cover 
expected increases in the number of pupils 
but would not include any increase per pupil. 
The “B” budget includes expansion or im- 
provement of services. When anticipated rev- 
enue covers current programs, little attention 
seems to be given to possible cutbacks there. 
(Robert E. Smylie, “The Pre-Legislative 
Budget in Idaho,” and Paul A. Johnston, 
“New Budget Procedures in North Carolina,” 


31 State Government 83, 106 (May and June, 
1958).) 


Business Still Relies on Committees 


Top and upper-middle management in 79 
various-sized companies indicated in a recent 
survey that their companies rely more on 
committees now than five years ago. (Boards of 
directors were not considered a committee in 
the survey.) This was not a random sample, 
being drawn from an American Management 
Association conference, which would include 
companies biased toward a particular ap- 
proach to management. 

Number: Two-thirds reported their com- 
panies have more committees than five years 
ago. Only one in nine said fewer. Fewer of the 
largest companies increased the number of 
committees, but even among them more than 
half did. 

Importance: Two-thirds report committees 
exercise more power in their firms than five 
years ago; only 7 per cent said less. Committees 
make key decisions on new products in 42 
companies, on personnel policy in 27, produc- 
tion volume in 26, and long-range planning 
in 24. Executive hiring and major capital in- 
vestment are the only key decisions made by 
committees in fewer than 20 companies. 

Evaluation: Only 7 per cent felt committees 
had too much power, about 20 per cent 
thought they should have more, the rest about 
the same. 

Decision-making process: One in five said 
decisions often are determined in advance by 
“powerful individuals.” Two in five said oc- 
casionally. Fewer than one in ten felt strong 
influence by an individual occurred seldom or 
never. Most committees decide by consensus, 
i.e. discussion until “participants arrive at 
mutual understanding and .. . at least har- 
mony.” In others, the chairman or a majority 
vote decides. Some require unanimity. 

Size: Most have six to 10 members, only one 
in nine have more than 10, nearly one-third 
have five or fewer. (Harvard's Laboratory of 
Social Relations recommends four to seven, 
ideally five.) (“Committees: Their Role in 
Management Today,” 46 Management Re- 
view 4 (October, 1957).) 
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Comment and Critique 


Brief letters on Review articles and other public admin- 
istration matters, selected for general interest, stimulating 
ideas, and thoughtful content. Letters are welcomed by 


the Editors. 





On the Contributions of 
Laverne Burchfield 


Laverne Burchfield became Managing Edi- 
tor of Public Administration Review in 1943, 
three years after its beginning, and held that 
post until 1958. During these fifteen years she 
was a strong and steady influence in forming 
and maintaining the character of the Review. 

Her influence ranged widely. She stimu- 
lated the production of papers which were 
published in the Review, guided by her wide 
knowledge of who was doing what and which 
things needed recognition in the rapidly de- 
veloping field. She showed keen and discrimi- 
nating judgment about the merit and impor- 
tance of manuscripts. She helped many an 
author to trim his copy and to bring into bet- 
ter focus matters that were significant. She 
had a rare capacity for stimulating members 
of the editorial board into providing fresh 
ideas and finding themselves refreshed by the 


process. She maintained the highest standards 
of editorial work, insisting upon accuracy and 
clarity in the words and sentences which the 
Review printed. To those who worked with 
her, she proved herself a warm and under- 
standing friend. 

While she has now moved from her re- 
sponsibility for the Review into fulltime work 
for Public Administration Service, we know 
that she will remain a valuable counselor to 
the editorial board and to the staff. But her 
completion of fifteen years as managing editor 
of Public Administration Review seemed to 
the former editors-in-chief to require a public 
acknowledgment of her immeasurable serv- 
ices. We are sure that Leonard D. White, the 
first editor-in-chief, would have wanted to 
join in this statement, and that he would be 
particularly happy to acknowledge Laverne 
Burchfield’s distinguished part in achieving 
a publication of the high standard at which 
he aimed. 


Gorpon CLAPP 
ROWLAND EGGER 
PENDLETON HERRING 
Fritz MorstEIn MARX 
FREDERICK C, MOSHER 
WALLACE S. SAYRE 
York WILLBERN 
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Editorial Comment 








SPECIALIST AND GENERALIST 


NUMBER of signs point to the revival of an 
A old agenda item: “the specialist and the 
generalist.” The administrative class in the 
British public service, the long-prevalent con- 
ception of the ambidexterity and even am- 
phibiousness of officers of general rank in the 
armed services, the capacity of foreign service 
officers to serve in a succession of countries and 
to address their intelligence to a wide range of 
subject-matter problems, and the careers of 
some of our Society's most distinguished mem- 
bers have all been persuasive reminders of the 
generalist’s value in public administration. 
Engineering degrees have declined sharply as 
qualifications for city managerships, and the 
federal service has recruited able liberal arts 
graduates for careers as administrators. 

What seems to us an item of “old business” 
appeared on the agenda of the 1930's as excit- 
ing “new business.” The generalist “school” 
won out over those arguing that a man must 
administer something and that a knowledge 
of that something is a necessary qualification 
for high administrative rank. The argument 
that prevailed was that at the higher reaches 
of administration, the bulk of the job is ad- 
ministration and general policy-making rather 
than practice of the specialty; that a bright 
higher administrator could master quickly the 
vocabulary and concepts of the specialized 
subject matter; and that he could readily 
draw on the specialized competence of his 
staff to compensate for his own deficiences in 
the area. “The expert should be on tap, not 
on top” maximized the argument. 

But new doubts are arising, or old doubts 
reviving. Few would contend that the same 
army general can bring equal competence to 
direction of a scientific program, command of 
an Arctic post, supervision of contract rene- 
gotiation, and liaison with Congress. In the 
foreign affairs field, the Wriston Committee 
noted the need for “individuals with a high 
degree of specialization in economics, com- 
mercial promotion, agricultural knowledge, la- 
bor competence, fiscal practice, certain branches 


of the law, and the languages and cultures of 
important areas of the world.” “The Foreign 
Service,” added the Committee, “has been al- 
most indifferent to these specialities; ... 
loath to make room for them in its ranks.” 
In domestic affairs, many who are recruited 
as potential general administrators quickly 
become, and then remain, administrative spe- 
cialists in such areas as procedures analysis, 
personnel administration, budgeting, and the 
requisitioning of space and things that occupy 
space. Others often settle down in a particular 
bureau or division and never emerge. Their 
valuable contributions do not dispel concern 
over where our top administrators are to 
come from. 

The increasing specialization of knowledge, 
professionalization of skill groups, and in- 
volvement of the government in science and 
technology suggest that administrators of a 
number of critical programs must be trained 
specialists, at home in the other-worldly lan- 
guage of particular subjects and perceptive 
in judgment among disagreeing members of a 
scientific or professional community. 

There clearly remain important areas that 
call for generalists—for intelligence and judg- 
ment, sophistication in the ways of govern- 
ment, and a sound foundation in the liberal 
arts. What is needed is a more discriminating 
appraisal of the variation of needs for gen- 
eralist and specialist administrators according 
to program area. 

If specialist administrators are bound to be 
with us, then much thought needs to be given 
to the career stages by which a young scholar 
changes into a promising top administrator, 
the apparent impossibility of identifying him 
during his pre-entry training, and the means 
by which, when his promise becomes clear— 
usually at a midpoint of his career—some of 
the values inherent in the preparation and 
careers of the general administrators might be 
transmitted to him. 


JAMEs W. FESLER 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Society Perspectives 





INTERCHANGE, TRANSFERS AND ASPA 


— and lasting impression that one takes 
away from an experience such as I had 
last year in traveling among thirty chapters of 
ASPA, is that it is impossible to tell the teach- 
ers from the practitioners and the private 
from the public managers. When one comes 
“cold” into group after group of this sort, one 
frequently encounters surprise that this man 
should be the professor and that man the 
personnel director or the budgeteer. One’s 
impression based upon clothing, bearing, in- 
terest, and vocabulary is frequently to the con- 
trary. 

One could argue that there should be no 
surprise; that with the high level of education 
which the administrators, the teachers, and 
the researchers have in common, this should 
be expected. In fact, some faculty members 
are administrators between semesters, others 
act as consultants to government agencies, and 
many participate in the public administration 
of universities. At the same time, many bu- 
reaucrats teach part-time. 

Yet it remains far too difficult to cross over 
the lines between government jurisdictions 
and the university world, among government 
units, and between private and public man- 
agement. 

It seems to me that this is truly dangerous 
in a nation, not to say a world, becoming in- 
creasingly interdependent and more tightly 
bound together. Are we fragmenting artifi- 
cially what is naturally closely knit? If so, how 
do we promote the kind of transferability and 
interchangeability that this Society’s 1957 Na- 
tional Advisory Committee (and particularly 
its vice chairman, Robert Walker, in a paper 
on Professional Standards) has urged? 

Walker recommended two steps: 


1. The interchangeability of personnel among 
agencies in a particular governmental jurisdiction 
so that an entire federal or state service would be- 
come a single professional service permitting the 
transferability of managerial skills. 

2. Transfers among governmental jurisdictions 


to promote integration of federal-state and state- 
local functions and a concept of the public service 
as a whole constituting a professional field for 
managerial talent. 


I propose that the Society promote inter- 
changeability of top personnel between gov- 
ernment, university, business, and industrial 
enterprise. How? 


1. The Society should plan for the coordination 
of retirement systems, preferably on a nationwide 
basis, to facilitate transfers both as among juris- 
dictions and as between government jurisdictions 
and other enterprises including the academic. 
There are patterns, the TIAA is one, whereby, 
once inducted, the man may take his retirement 
plan with him to other employers. 

2. The personnel exchange should be expanded 
with emphasis on such interchange, building on 
its present roster of varied talents and _back- 
grounds. 

3. We need to encourage establishment of the 
sabbatical principle for bureaucrats. A number of 
other countries have such a provision whereby 
every five, six, or seven years a man gets off for a 
year of study, travel, or employment in another 
capacity. 

4. We need to raise the academic standards of 
executive development programs, providing cred- 
its and degrees where earned. Events this year (the 
federal and California training legislation, for ex- 
ample) give hope that this can be done. 

5. Similarly, we need to promote governmental 
and business employment of academic personnel. 
Why not a Management Institute for university 
faculty, conducted by ASPA? 


We should also, of course, seek the exten- 
sion of the informal interchange now existing 
in which administrators teach and some teach- 
ers consult or work in government for short 
periods. 

Breadth of outlook and better understand- 
ing of the subcultures that make up our cul- 
ture will result. 


Henry REINING, JR. 
Dean, School of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 
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More than a compendium of advice and unproved 
theories, this book is a sound scientific treatment of or- 
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ness administration theo- 
rists, social psychologists, 
economists, and followers 
of Taylor's scientific man- 
agement. The authors show 
how these diverse ap- 
proaches to organizational 
behavior arise from making 
different special assump- 
tions. By combining these 
specialized approaches, they 
develop a more general and 
valid theory. 
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book for the basic course in Public Administration.” 
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